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The Two Spirits 


By Berton BRALEY 
Writtenijexpressly for Coal Age 


Two spirits waited at Heaven’s gate “You're sort of a useless thing, my lad, 
And one was confident, smug, sedate, But I reckon your bringing up was bad, 
The other was weary and labor-bowed, So I'll send you back to the earth once more 
Mighty shouldered and blackly browed, Don’t putter around as you did before, 
And the cultured spirit drew away But get in the rough world’s work and strife 
With a glance at the other’s rough array. And learn the joy and the pain of life, 


And play and work with your fellow men 


canada by snl”? 
“Speak up, you spirits,” St. Peter cried, And after awhile you can call again! 


“And tell me why you would step inside.” To the other spirit St. Peter said, 


“Sire,” said the polished tei “Let me in, “What did you do in the life you led?” 
A golden crown I am fit to win, 


For the world has always known of me “Just dug the coal,’ was the soul’s reply, 
As a splendid giver to charity, St. Peter viewed him with kindling eye, 

A leader of uplift, near and far, “What else?’ — 

So let me in where the good souls are.” “Why nothing,’’ returned the soul, 


“Nothing important—just digging coal.” 


“I’m wise,’’ said Peter, ““You got your rents “Nothing important, just digging coal!” 
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From rotten houses and tenements, St. Peter laughed at the puzzled soul, 

Then thought to cheat your God, good lack! “Just digging coal—to make the steam 

By giving some of the money back. Which makes a fact of the dreamer’s dream, 

You Gere Peer gold—on a wholesale plan, Just digging coal—whose power has hurled 

But did you ever, — whole life’s span, Man’s mightiest engines round the world, 

Help some poor devil—as man to man? Just digging coal, whose white hot glare 

Did you ever toil, did you ever learn Beats back the winter’s bitter air, 

What a dollar means that you havetoearn?”’ Just digging coal!—oh friend of Man, 
Come in and join the Heavenly clan, 

The head of the cultured soul hung low, You did your work nor shirked nor swerved, 

And meekly and faintly he answered, ‘‘No.” And Heaven is made—/for those who served! 
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SY NOPSIS—The need of both increased capacity of the 
ventilator and the ability to reverse the current. Descrip- 
tion of method used to replace old timbers with steel I- 
beams without interruption of the operation of the mine. 
a 

Some time ago, it was my fortune to have charge of 
the work of remodeling a shaft sunk to the Pittsburgh 
scam, for the Federal Coal & Coke Co. This shaft is 
located at Grant Town, on a branch line of the Baltimore 
& Ohio R.R., about 11 miles from Fairmont, W. Va. 
Upon a change of management, it was decided to make 
a number of improvements, both in the equipment of the 
mine and the arrangement of the underground workings. 


THE VENTILATING SYSTEM 


The ventilation of the mine, up to that time, had been 
produced by an exhaust fan located at the mouth of the 
airshaft but set a short distance back from the top of the 
shaft, with which it was connected by a fan drift con- 
structed of sheet steel. This ventilator produced good 
results, but the later development of the mine would re- 
quire a larger quantity of air in circulation, which would 
be beyond the capacity of the fan to produce. Moreover, 
since the mine generated gas, it was decided that a revers- 
ible fan was needed that would throw a larger quantity 
of air under a low water gage. The fan chosen for this 
purpose was a Robinson fan of the reversible type. 

The general arrangement of the fan drift and its con- 
nection with the upcast shaft is shown in the accompany- 
ing figure. The air current coming up the shaft and en- 
tering the fan drift is divided by the doors A A, so that 
half the current enters each side of the fan. These doors 
can be swung into the position indicated by the dotted 
lines B B when it is desired to operate the fan on the 
blowing system. It is then also necessary to open other 
doors in the side of the fan drift, to admit the free outside 
air to the fan, and to close the door that permits the fan 
to discharge the air into the chimney, instead of which 
the air passes from the fan into the fan drift and thence 
into the mine. By this means, the fan can be converted 
at once from an exhaust fan into a blower. The last 
doors mentioned are not shown in the figure. 

The walls and floor of the fan drift were constructed of 
concrete; and, as shown in the figure, this drift was car- 
1ied down on an angle of about 30 deg. and intersected 
the shaft 10 ft. below the surface. The foundation of 
the concrete walls were 18 in. thick, but these were car- 
ried up with a thickness of 12 in. above the ground line. 
The roof was constructed of 30-lb. steel rails laid across 
the top of the sidewalls and covered with concrete rein- 
forced with 84-in. round iron and steel wire netting. 
The fan drift was 10x10 ft., giving a sectional area of 
100 sq.ft. 


PLAN OF CONDUCTING THE WorkK 


It is not intended, here, to give a full description of the 
details of this work. Before remodeling, the shaft bot- 
tom was timbered with 12x14-in. oak timbers, 25 ft. long, 
the collars being supported on legs, on each side of the 
entry, at a height of 514 to 6 ft. above the rail. The 
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timber sets were generally put in on 3-ft. centers, but 
close to the shaft the frames were set “skin to skin.” It 
became necessary to remodel the shaft bottom, because 
many of the timbers contained dry rot that caused them 
to break in the middle. More room was also required for 
the handling of the necessary supplies. 

It was decided to replace the oak timbers with 12-in. 
[-beams, having 8-in. flange faces, the thickness of the 
central web being 0.35 in. These beams were to be set 
on sidewalls of concrete at such height as to give 7 ft. 
headroom or clearance above the rail. A short distance 
from the shaft, the roof slanted upward until it attained 
a height of 13 ft., at the shaft. The purpose of this was 
to expedite the handling of the heavy 40-lb. rails used on 
the haulage roads and to enable these to be loaded on 
trucks directly from the shaft. The I-beams supporting 
the roof were to be lagged with 20-lb. steel rails cut to the 
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REVERSIBLE FAN AND Fan Drirt 


proper length. This gave an absolute fireproof shaft bot- 
tom, which, when painted with a special paint to pre- 
serve the steel from corrosion, would last during the life 
of the mine. 

The legs supporting the collars and standing at the 
sides of the entry were in the way of building the con- 
crete walls. In order to make room for these walls, it 
was necessary to remove the timber legs. Before this 
could be done, however, temporary posts had to be set 
under the collars, as close as possible to the track, allow- 
ing only room for clearance of the cars. The legs were 
then removed and ditches were dug in the bottom slate, 
varying in depth from 6 to 9 in., according to the nature 
of the bottom, and 15 in. wide, which was the width of the 
concrete wall to be built. This work was commenced on 
the inby end of the shaft bottom and proceeded toward 
the shaft. As quickly as a few legs were removed, the 
ditches were dug on both sides, the necessary forms con- 
structed and concreting commenced. 

Two gangs of men were kept busy, one standing the 
temporary posts and removing the old legs from the side 
of the entry, and the other digging the ditches, building 
the forms and filling them with concrete. While the work 
was in progress, about one-third of the length of the shaft 
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bottom was thus supported on temporary posts and the 
hoisting of coal was not interrupted. When the timber 
gang had reached a point close to the shaft, they were 
brought back and began the work of removing the old col- 
lars and replacing them with the steel I-beams. This work 
was difficult, as anyone experienced in retimbering mine 
passageways will realize. Great caution was necessary in 
order to prevent a fall of roof that would block the entries 
and delay the hoisting of coal. 

At a point about halfway from the shaft, it became 
necessary to saw off the ends of the collars, in order to 
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SY NOPSIS—This is the first article of the series and 
deals with the calculations employed in direct-current 
work, The formula used is explained by examples. 

It is presumed that the reader is acquainted with the 
fundamentals of direct or continuous current, but a 
brief outline of the characteristic features will be here 
given. 

A direct current of electricity may be compared to 
the steady flow of a stream of water in a pipeline and 
in the same manner, electrical action may be compared, 
for clearness of conception, to hydraulic phenomena as 
follows: 

The pressure of the supply of electricity is measured 
in volts and ca: be compared to the pressure in pounds 
per square inch in a water or steam pipe. Thus, we 
say a generator works at a pressure of 250 volts just as 
we would speak of a boiler working at 80 lb. As an 
example, the electrical pressure or voltage of an ordinary 
dry cell is 1.5 volts, of a storage cell 2 volts, of the 
standard lighting circuit 110 volts and of the usual mine 
supply system 250 volts, although in some of the older 
installations a pressure of 500 volts is still used. 

The flow of an electrical current or quantity per unit 
of time is measured in amperes and may be compared to 
the flow of a stream of water in gallons per minute. 

Resistance is measured in ohms and may be com- 
pared to the friction of the waterpipe restricting flow. 

Certain dependent relations may also be compared 
hydraulically, for instance, the higher the voltage, the 
greater will be the flow of current through a given wire, 
just as more water will flow through a given pipe, if the 
pressure is raised; also, just as the friction on a pipe in- 
creases in proportion to the length and varies in inverse 
proportion to the cross section, so the resistance of a wire 
increases directly with the length and inversely with its 
cross-sectional area. 


Tue LAw oF THE ELectrric CIRCUIT 


The fundamental law of the electric circuit known as 


*Knoxville, Tenn. 


[Note—Many good engineering handbocks are to be found 
dealing with the details of electrical construction; however, 
there is a considerable demand for information concerning 
the application of electricity to coal-mining work. With the 
idea of somewhat filling this want, Mr, Shearer has compiled 
some valuable data on electrical engineering as applied to 
coal mining, and a large part of this material will be pub- 
lished in succeeding issues of “Coal Age.” Later, the com- 
plete text of the articles will be issued in book form by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., of New York.—Editor.] 
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provide the necessary height of the sidewall to give 7 ft. 
cf headroom above the rails in the completed entry. 
Again, at a point about 15 ft. from the shaft, the walls 
had to be run up on an angle of about 28 deg., to make 
the 13 ft. of headroom at the shaft, as previously men- 
tioned. To do this, it was necessary to take down 6 ft. 
of toprock, which proved a tedious operation, inasmuch 
es some of the roof was loose and it was impossible to set 
posts to secure it properly, as the concrete walls had to be 
built before the steel I-beams could be put in place.  I¢ 
was also necessary to keep all the tracks clear. 
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By Davin R. SHEARER* 


Ohms law is: J = Where 7 = eurrent in am- 


, 4 
peres, # = electrical pressure or voltage and R = re- 
sistance measured in ohms. This formula or law may 
E 
T° 

The power of the circuit is 7Z in watts and as the 
watt or */74, horsepower (hp.) is an extremely small 
unit, the kilowatt (kw.) or 1000 watts is more generally 
used in rating power installations. Now, as 746 watts 
= 1 hp. and 1000 watts = 1 kw., then 1 kw. = 1.34 
hp. nearly. As an example, what is the theoretical horse- 
power of a motor requiring 14 amperes at 110 volts? 
IXEF 14x 110 
Se themes ax Se 

146 146 

A definite amount of power is always lost in forcing 
the current through any conductor, this loss, of course, 
being proportional to the resistance of the circuit. 
This is usually known as voltage drop or lost volts 
and the actual power or wattage thus dissipated is 
easily computed. Example: The resistance of a line 
of wire is 2 ohms, the voltage at the sencing end is 110 
and the current forced through the wire is 5 amperes. 
What is the voltage drop at the receiving end and the 
power lost in the line? 


be transposed to other forms, viz.: JR =f, R = 


Solution: p. = 


Solution: 
E , » 
I= porHk=Ik E=5 X 2 = 10 volts lost 


110 — 10 = 100 = voltage at receiving end. 
Power lost = I KX E = 5 X 10 = 50 watts = 1/,, hp. 
By substitution in watts lost 

IXIX R= watts lost or [?R 

In calculating actual mechanical power produced by 
an electric current of given voltage, we must further con- 
sider another factor, the efficiency of the generator or 
motor. This means that there is some loss in convert- 
ing mechanical energy into electricity and vice versa. 
The efficiency is usually written as a decimal or in per- 
centage. Example: The efficiency of the generator is 
80% or 0.8, how much current will be produced at 110 
volts by a 10-hp. engine driving the generator ? 

Solution : 

10 hp. = 7460 watts theoretical hp. produced 
7460 X 0.8 = actual electrical hp. produced 

= 5968 watts 
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The Friedrich Heinrich Colliery at 
Lintfort, Germany 


By P. Bissine 


SYNOPSIS—A recent German development, embody- 
ing many features not found in American plants. 

The very recent opening of this German mine, 1913, 
makes the particulars of its development of unusual in- 
terest. The property covers about 11,000 acres and is 
situated in the northern extremity of the Rhine Province, 
not far from the well known Krupp Works, at Essen. As 


tions. The low-pressure pump rings are of cast iron, the 
high-pressure ones, of steel. Each ring is cast in one 
piece with inlet and outlet. 


Tue Surrace PLiAnt Is PARTICULARLY INTERESTING 


The plant above ground is of especial interest, em- 
bodying the latest German engineering practice for the 
comfort and convenience of the workmen, as well as for 
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Surrace ARRANGEMENT AT FRIEDRICH HEINRICH COLLIERY 
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Fia. 2. 


the mine is unusually wet, the two shafts, 20 ft. in diame- 
ter each, were sunk by the freezing process. Operations 
were begun in July, 1907, and the mine was ready to be 
worked in February, 1913. 

At present, the drainage water is removed by an elec- 
trically operated unit, consisting of two centrifugal pumps 
of five stages each, directly driven by an intermediate 
motor and designed to handle 1000 gal. per min. over a 
1900-ft. lift. The motor develops 900 hp. at 1480 revolu- 





Note—Translated and abstracted froin series of articles 


appeuring in the Feb. 7, 14 and 21 issues of “Gliickauf.” 
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GROUND PLAN OF OFFICES AND BATHS 


the most economical operation, due regard being had for 
the future and for general appearance as well. Care was 
taken to design all the buildings in one style, so that 
each forms a harmonious unit of the whole plan. The 
Administration Building and the homes of the manager 
and. his staff are on the west side of Friedrich Heinrich 
Ave. The mining plant and all its buildings are on the 
opposite eastern side (see Fig. 1). 

The offices for the foremen and timekeepers are in the 
same building as the baths, the former being arranged 
around three sides of an open light court (see Fig. 2) ; 
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the bathing arrangements taking the rest of the floor. 
The baths for the management are on the upper story. 
The locker room is large enough for a payroll of 5000 
men and occupies the center, while the showers and toilet 
rooms are on both sides. The men in charge of the baths 
are stationed on a platform, from which all the rooms can 
be overseen and on which the valves for the heating sys- 
tem, as well as for the hot and cold water, are located. 


}——— n 1 a } 
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The entire building is heated by a hot-water exhaust- 
steam system. 

In Fig. 3 is shown, on a larger scale, the arrangement 
of the shafts, hoisting engines, store house, power house, 
etc. In the store house, in addition to the oils, sup- 
plies and machine repair parts, is a garage for an electric 
ambulance, a doctor’s office and an emergency room. 
The location of the shops is clearly shown in Fig. 1. 
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Fia. 3. GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF PLANT AND STEAM PIPING 


Above the baths is the lamp room, from which covered 
bridgeways lead to the shafts. The entrance to and exit 
from the shafts are separated completely, so that the 
workmen never interfere with each other on going to and 
from the mine. 

Under the offices, in the basement, is a steam laundry, 
an eating room for the miners and day laborers, a bar 
for the sale of milk and nonalcoholic drinks, a bicycle 
room and a room for instruction in life-saving work. 
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THE Power System Is INTERESTING 


The power svstem is as follows: There are three hoist- 
ing engines, two for shaft IT and one for shaft II, 
all alike in design (see Fig. 4), using superheated steam 
at 572 deg. to 662 deg. F. and 190 to 200 lb. pressure. 
They have a capacity for handling 11,000 Ib. at a depth 
of 1500 to 2400 ft., at the rate of 65 ft. per second. The 
steam from the hoisting engines exhausts into a receiver 











Fie. 4. Hoistina ENGINE ror SHAFTS 








Fie. 5. INTERIOR oF CENTRAL PowgerR House 
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(see plan and elevation, Fig. 3), which resembles and 
operates like a gas holder. 

In the central power house (see Fig. 5), direct-drive 
turbines are used exclusively, for both the electrical and 
the compressed-air systems. The cut shows two turbine 
compressors and two turbine generators. Each machine 
has a surface condenser directly under it, in the basement, 
and each condenser has its own pumping system. The 
two units in the foreground of Fig. 5 are turbine genera- 
tors, the other pair are the air compressors, 

The turbine for the two-stage centrifugal compressor, 
under normal conditions, takes steam from the receiver 
at a pressure of about 15 |b., absolute. The generator tur- 
bine is of the same general design. Each turbine consists 
of a high-pressure part, which acts as a velocity wheel, 
and a low-pressure end operating by reaction, the thrust 
being equalized by a piston. 


COAL 
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tests to establish a list of portable electric lamps that are 
suitable in all respects for the unusual requirements of 
nine service. All lamps that pass these tests will be 
specificially approved by the bureau, and all the mine 
inspectors will be notified of the bureau’s action. 
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Accidents in Anthracite Mines 


A statement issued by the State Department of Mines 
shows that the fatal accidents in and about the anthracite 
coal mines for the three months ended Mar. 31, 1914, 
numbered 123, as against 146 for the same period in 
1913. The inside accidents numbered 100, as against 
128, and the accidents on the surface 23 as against 18. 

Of the 100 killed inside during 1914, 41 were killed by 
falls, 16 by mine cars, 9 by explosions of gas, 5 by suffo- 
cation from gas, 4 by explosives, 12 by premature blasts, 








6. Suarr Tresttes, WASHING AND SCREEN 
PLANTS 


Fig. 


The other two turbines are ior reserve and are designed 
for superheated steam at 140 lb. pressure and 572 deg. F. 
Should the steam supply in the low-pressure holder run 
short, so that there is danger of the receiver being connect- 
ed with the condensing apparatus and collapsing, live 
steam is admitted automatically. Moreover, the turbines 
can be driven by a mixture of live and exhaust steam. The 
rating of the turbo-generators is 1000 kw. each, and they 
operate at 3000 r.p.m. The duty of the turbine air com- 
pressor is 675 cu.ft. per min. to 90 lb. pressure. 

In Fig. 6 we have a view of the trestle work of the two 
shafts, washery and screen. The daily output is 5000 
tons, of which 4000 tons pass through a 3-in. mesh and 
are sent to the washery. 

There are in operation 180 coke ovens with 60 more 
under construction (see Fig. 7). The chief byproducts 
are tar, ammonia and benzol. The total outlay of the 
company to date has been about $9,000,000. 


Portable Electric Lamps 


The Bureau of Mines has just issued Schedule 6, “Pro- 
cedure for Establishing a List of Permissible Portable 
Electric Mine Lamps.” This schedule sets forth the 
character of the tests and the conditions under which 
they will be made, together with the fees that will be 
charged for testing the lamps. It is the purpose of these 








Fic, 7. View or Coxine PLANT, SHOWING OVENS AND 
CokE YARD 


6 by falling into shafts and slopes and 7 by miscellaneous 
causes. 

In 1913, 68 were killed by falls, 27 by cars, 7 by ex- 
plosions of gas, 1 by suffocation by gas, 5 by explosives, 
14 by blasts, 7 by falling into shafts and slopes and 17 
by miscellaneous causes. 

During 1914 the inside fatal accidents. were 28 less 
than in 1913. The accidents on the surface were 5 more 
in number. 


By the Way 


No man’s religion ever survived his morals. 


He who is not ready today will be less so tomorrow. 


A man’s character reaches town before his person. 
The remedy of tomorrow is too late for the evil of today. 
A prompt refusal has in part the grace of a favor granted. 
& 
It generally costs more to revenge injuries than to bear 
them. 
& 
Most men reason from their heads but act from their 
hearts. 
S 
The worst punishment of all is that in the court of his 
own conscience, no guilty man is acquitted. 
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Lessons of the Vancouver Strike 


By SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS—A brief review of the strike in Vancouver 
Island. A strange condition presented by the mines of 
Vancouver, which are working regularly and producing 
all the coal the market demands, while a waiting list of 
i00 names of miners for whom no places can be found, 
shows plainly that there is, in fact, no strike. A compari- 
son of conditions and wages in Vancouver with those of 
miners in the States is invited. The lesson of the strike. 
& 

The mining situation on Vancouver Island has now 
reached a most curious stage. In a previous article, | 
dealt with the origin, causes and history of the Van- 
couver strike, which was engineered by paid officers of 
the United Mine Workers of America. The strike began 
in September, 1912, at the Cumberland and Ladysmith 
mines of the Canadian Collieries Co. For a couple of 
months, the production of these mines was badly crippled. 
The company, however, began to get command of the 
situation again, in May, 1913, whereupon, the U. M. W. 
of A. officers called out the men of Nanaimo and South 
Wellington. Again, the Island output of coal was ser- 
iously curtailed, until September of the same year, when 
the companies resumed mining operations. Progress at 
first was slow, but gradually quickened until today it 
can be said that, while the trouble on the Island still con- 
tinues, the strike is over. 

A STRANGE SPECTACLE PRESENTED 

This is the curious feature of the present situation. If 
by a strike is meant the stopping of any industry, then 
most emphatically there is no strike at the coal mines of 
Vancouver Island. It is an easy matter to establish this 
assertion, as the following facts will prove. In the first 
place, the operators are unable to give employment to all 
the men seeking work. In Nanaimo, for example, there 
ere 100 names on the waiting list at the mines—100 men 
waiting their turn for work, as places are found for 
them. In the second place, in addition to this surplus 
cf labor, more coal is being produced than can be mar- 
keted. The Jingle Pot mine is working little better than 
half time, while the Cumberland mines are working less 
than full time. The Nanaimo mine, alone, is working 
every day. At this time, the mines on the island are 
producing more coal than can be sold. In the third place, 
there are the figures for the total output of coal that 
demonstrate the same truth. In the boom year of 1911, 
the aggregate daily output of all the Island mines was 
about 5250 tons. Today, the total daily output of all the 
mines in operation is 4800 tons, which shows a difference 
between the production in the record year 1911 and the 
present of only 450 tons. 

No further evidence is necessary to prove conclusively 
that there is no longer a strike on the Island. It is true 
that the U. M. W. of A. trouble still continues, inasmuch 
as a large number of its members are yet idle. The of- 
ficers of this organization, the leaders and makers of all 
the trouble, still tell their followers that they wili win 
the strike, notwithstanding the real facts of the situation 
which have just been related. The U. M. W. of A. may 
continue the trouble as long as it chooses; but the strike 
itself is absolutely all over as far as the mines are con- 
cerned. The U. M. W. of A. as an organization does not 


in any way affect the operations of the mines; and the 

situation on the Island, which the miners in the United 

States are blindly contributing to maintain, is an anom- 

aly. 

COMPARISON OF WORKING CONDITIONS IN VANCOUVER 
ISLAND 


Compare, for a moment, the working conditions and 
wages of the miners on Vancouver Island with those of 
the American miners, who are financing this strike and 
who have been given to understand that its object is to 
secure better conditions and higher wages for the men 
here. As a matter of fact, it is extremely doubtful if 
the miners in the United States are as well off in this 
respect as the men on Vancouver Island. In the first 
Place, the miners here have an 8-hr. day, from bank to 
bank. In Nanaimo, this means that the men, on an aver- 
age, work less than 61% hr. a day, at the face. For this 
working day, the datal wage is $3.46; firebosses, $4.01; 
shotlighters, $3.78; face men, $3.56; drivers (single) 
$3.15144, (double) $3.30; pushers, $3.02 and_brattice- 
men, $3.46. 

The above are all scale wages and it is unnecessary to 
quote the list further. Diggers and loaders (the latter 
fcllowing machines) are employed by contract. For the 
higher seam, the price is 74.8c. a ton; and, for the lower 
seam, 80c. a ton, with scale allowances for rock. The 
average daily earnings of diggers, for months past, as 
before the strike began, have been over $5; while loaders, 
during the same period, averaged $4.35 a day. These are 
the wages made by the miners of Nanaimo, and the mines 
are operated with every care for safety. The Western 
Fuel Co. was the first, in the province, to install a Drae- 
ger rescue station; and is admitted to have lived up to its 
avowed policy of “Safety First” at any cost. With these 
facts before them, American miners can make the com- 
parison for themselves, and then ask why they should be 
taxed to support a strike that, as a fact, no longer exists. 

THE Lessons TAUGHT BY THE STRIKE 

The lesson taught by the whole trouble is that no in- 
dustry is secure against the machinations of the paid 
agitator. ‘The miners on the Island did not want a 
strike. Had they been left to themselves, there never 
would have been a strike. In the case of Nanaimo, the 
miners were never even consulted. They were called out 
and were refused the ballot that they demanded. At 
Cumberland, the strike was begun under false pretenses. 
There were no grievances that could not have been ad- 
justed in half an hour’s conference. In Nanaimo, there 
were no complaints at all and, moreover, the men were 
working under a regular agreement with the operators. 
Yet with no grievances at hand and with the mining in- 
dustry itself more prosperous than ever before in its his- 
tory, a couple of paid agitators were able to stop the 
whole machine of production. They cajoled or forced the 
miners into a strike, for no reason that the men them- 
selves knew, and imposed the burden of supporting it 
upon the miners of the United States, who knew nothing 
about the true situation. It was as unfair to the miners 
here as it was unjust to the miners in the States. 

Viewed from any angle, the attempt to force this strike 
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upon contented miners must stand as a severe blow to 
organized labor and a disgrace to trade unionism. It 
cannot be freed from the suspicion of ulterior motives. 
The only persons who have benefited from it are the two 
or three men who engineered it and who fell inte well 
paid billets as a reward for their work. They have drawn 
their salaries all through the strike; and it is even 
charged that some of these men have drawn strike pay 
as well. These charges are being investigated in the local 
union now. They are the men who tried to tie up the 
mines on the Island and who have kept hundreds of men 
from their work, for over a year, and imposed a heavy 
burden upon the miners of the United States. In the 
last analysis, with the laws of the country as they are, 
no industry is secure against the schemes and plots of 
cne or two professional agitators. This is the great les- 
son of the strike on Vancouver Island. 
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An Interesting Fossil 

The accompanying photograph shows a fossil petrified 
tree, which was discovered at a depth of 35 ft. from the 
surface at the new No. 9 shaft, which is being sunk by 
the Rock Island Coal Mining Co., at Alderson, Okla. 

The strata in the immediate neighborhood of the tree 
were of a very soft nature, the rest of strata being a hard 
sand rock; in digging around the tree it was pried off 
in layers, as shown in photograph. The roots were quite 
extensive and well preserved, but, of course, broken by 
shots. After being removed to the surface the tree was 














PretrrirIeD TREE DiscoOVERED IN SINKING SHAFT 


set up as shown in photograph; however, a great many 
parts of the roots were carried off by curio hunters. 

The trunk of the tree, which was removed without 
breaking, is about 7 ft. in height, 3 ft. in diameter at 
the top and 5 ft. in diameter at the bottom. This shaft 
was started on Mar. 9, and is now at a depth of 145 ft., 
115 ft. of which has been in solid sand rock. At a depth 
of about 118 ft. the shaft went through what looked to 
he a ereek bed, which was full of fossil shells, and stems 
of different descriptions; this character of strata con- 
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tinued for a depth of about 18 ft. After going through 
this soft strata, the shaft again struck sand rock and is 
still in same. 

This shaft will be in the neighborhood of 804 ft. in 
depth, and will be the deepest pit in the southwest. It 
will be equipped with the latest improved machinery. 
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The Consumer and Higher 
Anthracite 


An official of one of the railroad anthracite companies 
says: “Apparently the last thing a public service commis- 
sioner, or interstate commerce commission, or department 
of justice representative thinks about, if he considers 
it at all, is public service or cost to the public. Increase 
railroad costs and reduce efficiency seem to be the watch- 
words. 

“Look, for instance, at the suits to separate the rail- 
roads from their anthracite holdings. Suppose the Gov- 
ernment wins! In that event there will be more inde- 
pendents in the field, and there will be absolutely no 
bar to higher prices for anthracite. It is well known that 
the anthracite railroad companies keep the price of an- 
thracite within moderate levels. Whenever severe weather 
brings about a squeeze, the independent demands a pre- 
mium of $1 or $1.50 a ton, and gets the largest premium 
possible. 

“In the case of any commodity, where the demand at 
times far exceeds the supply, a high price is bound to 
come in an unrestrained market. It needs no deep study 
of statistics to show that the demand for anthracite is 
increasing with the growth of population, and, with the 
greater use of this coal in the West, to a larger extent 
than the supply. If unrestrained competition is per- 
mitted to rule, a higher cost to the anthracite consumer is 
inevitable. 

“To mine anthracite, companies of the largest financial 
strength are necessary. Look at Reading’s experience 
back in the late 90’s. With all its wealth of unmined 
coal the road became bankrupt. Look at the Philadelphia 
Coal & Iron Co.’s income account, and see how small the 
margin of profit, and at times the losses from mining 
coal. The withdrawal of the railroad companies from 
extending their financial support to the mining of an- 
thracite which will be a result if the Government wins, 
will increase the cost of anthracite to the consumer. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has increased 
our switching expenses and delayed our service to the con- 
sumer, and has really benefited no one by breaking up this 
practice. Formerly, all our coal gathered at New York 
tidewater was considered as merely so much coal. From 
the general supply orders were filled or the company got 
its fuel us needed. Now no car is loaded at the mines 
without « definite consignment, and when the cars reach 
tidewater an infinite amount of switching has to be done.” 

“The sacrifice of efficiency and the increase of cost to 
the consumer, of course, are minor matters when theories 
make principles for the operation of railroads and the 
course of prices. The Standard Oil trust was dissolved, 
and everyone agreed that unrestrained competition came 
to prevail, but the increased cost to the consumer of gaso- 
line and oil was noteworthy. Eventual higher cost to the 
consumer of anthracite is no rash prediction.”—Wall 
Street Journal. 
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Self-Containe 
lime 


By H. O. 


SYNOPSIS—The frequent occurrence of mine explo- 
sions caused by defects of oil safety lamps has encouraged 
the development of electric lamps. Satisfactory results, 
however, have been obtained only since the invention of 
the tungsten filament, permitting the use of smaller stor- 
age batteries. The general requirements for electric 
lamps are: Absolute safety, uninterrupted production of 
light for at least one shift, and a foolproof design. 
x 

It is a well known fact that many mine explosions with 
enormous losses of life and property, have been caused 
by defects and improper handling of the so called min- 
ers’ safety lamps, built on the Davy principle. The Bu- 
reau of Mines, for instance, mentions in one of its reports 
that at least two disasters in this country in 1912 were 
caused in this manner, killing more than a dozen men, 
and the Prussian Government states that during the 
decade from 1902 to 1911 at least 27 per cent. of all ex- 
plosions in the coal mines of that country were to be 
blamed on these lamps. Therefore, it is only natural that 
attempts to develop a portable electric safety lamp were 
made many years ago. Satisfactory results, however, have 
only been obtained since the carbon filaments were super- 
seded by tungsten. Due to their high economy in cur- 
rent consumption they permit the reduction of the bat- 
tery to such an extent that the weight and size of the 
portable lamps no longer prevent the miner from moving 
around freely in performing his duties. 











GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Electric safety lamps must fill the following require- 
ments: Absolute safety against ignition of mine gases, 
uninterrupted production of a steady and_ sufficient 
amount of light for at least one shift, and absolutely 
foolproof design, 

Besides this, it is essential: That they have a simple 
and durable construction, that their weight is kept at a 
minimum, and that the charging and inspecting of the 
batteries is made easy. 

Careful experiments, conducted by the Bureau of Mines 
in Pittsburgh, and also at Gelsenkirchen, Germany, have 
shown that the only source of danger in a portable electric 
lamp is the glowing filament of the bulb. 

As long as the maximum short-circuiting current of 
these batteri es does not exceed 

100 amperes for batteries with not more than 2.5 volts 

85 amperes for batteries with not more than 4.0 volts 


65 amperes for batteries with not more than 5.0 volts 
45 amperes for batteries with not more than 6.0 volts 


snarks obtained by the breaking and establishing of the 
electric circuit are not of sufficient strength to ignite 
mine gases, due to the low voltage and amperage of the 
batteries used. Therefore, it is not necessary to provide 
special protection against sparking on the switch and on 
the connections between battery and lamp. 





‘ *Consulting electrical and mechanical engineer, Pittsburgh, 
enn. 

. Note—Article read Apr. 9 at the 293d meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, Pittsburgh, Penn. This 
meeting was held under the auspices of the committee on 
the use of electricity in mines. 
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As the filament under normal conditions is operated 
in a vacuum and enclosed in a glass bulb, the danger 
of igniting mine gases exists only in case this bulb is 
smashed eibouk the filament being broken aj the same 
time, so that the latter continues to glow until it burns 
out. Several absolutely safe methods can be employed 
to prevent the filament from glowing after the bulb has 
been broken, and one method which has been in actual 
use for a number of years will be described in the course 
of the paper. 


STEADY AND SUFFICIENT, LIGHT 


The miners’ old safety lamps furnish a flickering light 
of about 0.8-c.p. capacity, which rapidly decreases during 
the shift to about one-half. This is not sufficient light 
for the miner to perform his work satisfactorily, and, ac- 
cording to the investigations made by Dr. T. Lister 
Llewellyn, England, is the principal cause of the spe- 
cial eyesickness (miner’s nystagmus) with which miners 
become affected. For this reason it was considered advis- 
able to equip the electric mine lamps with incandescent 
Jamps of at least 1.5 c.p. 

The only source of electrical energy which will pro- 
duce this amount of light satisfactorily for at least one 
shift or approximately ten to twelve hours is the storage 
battery, primary batteries for such an output being en- 
tirely too large for use in portable equipments. Years 
ef development have resulted in fairly satisfactory bat- 
teries and it seems, in the present state of the art, that 
the lead cell, regardless of its weight, on account of its 
comparatively high voltage and the steadiness with which 
that voltage is maintained, while discharging, is the most 
suitable type. 


FooLerRoor DESIGN 


Miners’ lamps are exposed to extremely rough hand- 
ling by inexperienced hands and the least mechanical or 
electrical weaknesses are liable to result in a failure to 
supply light. The following are about the most import- 


. ant points which must be observed in a successful Jamp: 


The lamp must be locked so that the miner absolutely 
cannot get at any part of the mechanism. It must burn 
in any position, even under water, and if dropped on solid 
material, such as rock, iron or cement from a height of 
several feet must continue to burn. The incandescent 
lamp bulb must be thoroughly protected so that it is al- 
most imposible to break it. The electrolyte of the bat- 
tery must not leak out. Construction of this charac- 
ter is possible, and that lamps satisfying such condi- 
tions are in actual use, will be shown later on. 


LAMP DersIans 


During the year 1912 prizes were offered by the Brit- 
ish Government for the best portable electric mine lamp 
and 19% applicants entered into competition and sub- 
mitted samples. After careful tests extending over sev- 
eral months, the first prize of $3000 was awarded to the 
makers of the “Ceag” lamp. described in this paper. Since 
this lamp has also been accepted by practically all other 
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European governments and was the first lamp approved 
by the Bureau of Mines as answering all safety require- 
ments, and still remains today the oniy approved hand 
lamp, it might be well to study its construction carefully. 

The bulb is covered by a heavy glass dome D, which 
is protected by four heavy steel rods H held together by 
a sheet-steel roof 7. A substantial hook is attached to 
this roof; thus, the miner can either stand the lamp on 
the ground or hang it to a post in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of his working place. The bottom part, made of 
heavy corrugated galvanized sheet steel, contains the 
storage battery. By turning the upper part on the lower, 
the miner can turn the light on and off. 

The construction of the lamp is easily understood from 
a section shown in Fig. 1. 


Tue LiguTtina MECHANISM 


The incandescent lamp rests in a socket, which is 
pressed upward by a spiral spring O against another 
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not shown in this illustration. It consists of a fuse, which 
blows the moment the bulb of the incandescent lamp is 
broken. This eliminates the possibility of obtaining 
sparks or getting the filament to glow in case the miner 
should attempt to push the bulb back into its normal po- 
sition; it also protects the battery from being short-cir- 
cuited for any length of time, in case the leads to the 
bulb have become short-circuited during the accident. 

As stated before, the upper part of the lamp turns on 
the lower part, opening and closing the switch. This 
rotating movement is limited by a soft iron pin M, which 
acts as a magnetic lock. This pin can be withdrawn 
in the charging room by a strong electromagnet, and when 
this is done, the upper and lower parts of the housing 
separate, and the battery can be removed for charging. 


Tre SToRAGE BATTERY 


The storage battery consists of a single round lead cell 
with concentric electrodes inside of a cylindrical vessel A 
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spring P between the bulb and glass dome D, providing 
a complete spring support and preventing breakage even 
with the most severe shocks. Electric connection is es- 
tablished for one pole through the socket spring O, and 
for the other pole by another smaller spring / inside 
the socket spring, and insulated from it. In case the 


bulb breaks, the socket spring pushes the socket upwards, 
and as the inner spring does not expand as much as 
the socket spring, the circuit is interrupted. 

Lately, another safety device has been added, but it is 


covered with a waterproof lid of the same material. Cyl- 
indricai electrodes are preferable to flat ones, as they are 
stronger and therefore stand rougher handling. They also 
warp less, so that in charging, the current density can be 
increased and the length of time correspondingly de- 
creased. 

The holes in the terminal sockets contain bushings 
made of acid-proof metal, into which removable termin- 
als P, and P, are fitted. These terminals are pressed up- 
ward by the terminal springs W, and W, against the 
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contact segments A, and K, of the switch, carrying in 


this manner the current to the incandescent lamp. ‘Ter- 
minals and springs can easily be taken out and cleaned 
by washing in warm water, an important point. The use 
ofenonremovable springs has been found impractical, as 
they are difficult to clean and consequently are liable to 
corrode and break easily. First-class contact springs, 
however, are imperative for an uninterrupted light ser- 
vice, 

In charging storage batteries, gases develop, which 
must have an opportunity to escape. It is, therefore, im- 
possible to make the cells airtight. An ordinary opening, 
on the other hand, would have the disadvantage that the 
acid would run out, in case a cell were upset, and this 
would destroy the housing of the lamp. In order to 
overcome this difficulty, the center of the cell is equipped 
with a celluloid tubing B, which communicates by 
means of a small side tubing /’, with the upper part of the 
cell, where all gases collect. The gases therefore 
can pass from the cell through the side tubing F and 
finally through center tubing C into the open, whereas 
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etc. A few of these modifications are shown in the il- 
lustrations. 

The standard lamp, being of the “lighthouse” type. 
distributes its light uniformly over the entire surround- 
ings. The modification shown in Fig. 2, known as the 
“trip” lamp, has the inicandescent lamp mounted on one 
side combined with a deflector concentrating the light 
rays in one direction. This design is mostly used for in- 
spection trips and head and tail lamps for cars and loco- 
motives. It is made in the same capacities as the stand- 
ard lamp. 

The “shaft” lamp, illustrated in Fig. 3, is arranged 
with an adjustable arm, on which the incandescent lamp 
is mounted, so that the light can be sent in any desired 
direction. It is made to furnish from 8 to 24 ¢.p. and to 
burn from 7% to 12 hours with one charge. 

Fig. 4 represents another type of “shaft” lamp, without 
an adjustable arm. It is made for 8 and 12 ep. and for 
15 and 10 hours of life for one charge. 

The lamp illustrated in Fig. 5 is especially suitable for 
places in which ordinary illumination is not sufficient. 










































































Fig. 8. MaGner ror Opentina Lames 
any particles of acid carried along by the gases, will be 
deposited in cylinder B. Even if the cell is turned upside 
down, no acid which may be in the cylinder or any other 
acid, can escape. In other words, the lamps will burn 
in any position, without the acid being able to leak out. 

The principal dimensions of this lamp are as follows: 
The weight of the lamp complete is about 5 Ib. (214 kg.) ; 
its height, not including hanger, is 1014 in. (26 cm.) ; 
its largest diameter is 334 in. (9.5 em.) The incandes- 
cent lamp consumes 0.85 amp. at 2 volts. The battery 
has a capacity of 16 amp.-hr., and the maximum charging 
current should not exceed 2 amperes. 

To meet various requirements this standard design is 
not only made in four different sizes, ranging in weight 
from 114 to 5 lb. (8% to 214 kg.). but it is also made 
with two storage-battery cells connected in series, result- 
ing for the entire line in capacities ranging from four to 
sixteen hours of life for one discharge and producing 
light from 0.75 to 5 ep. 


LAMPS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


Beside this, a number of other modifications have 
heen developed, so that mines can be completely equipped 
today with electric safety lamps, wherever a permanent 
Wiring in connection with the lighting plant is impos- 
sible. Lamps are made for rescue parties, cages, powder 
magazines, shaft lighting, shaft inspection, loading places, 
blasting, cars and locomotives (head and tail lamps), 
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It is made for 8 to 32 cp. and for a life of 7 to 15 hours 
for one charge. 
Cap 

The lamps so far described were designed to take the 
place of the Davy safety lamp, which is in use in gaseous 
mines all over the world. In this country, however, the 
designer of electric safety lamps is confronted with yet an- 
other problem. In many of the mines the men have 
and still use “naked” lamps fastened to their caps. On 
account of the strict enforement of the mining regula- 
tions in recent years, many of these mines have been and 
will be compelled to substitute safety lamps. 

It is only logical that the men in these mines clamor 
for a type of electric lamp which is as nearly identical as 
possible with the present form of naked lamp. To mect 
this demand, electric cap lamps have been developed. 
the batteries of which are carried by the miner on his 
belt and are connected to the lamp by a well protected 
special flexible cord. This lamp is shown in Fig. 6. 

The principles of construction of the cap lamp (see 
Fig. 7) are identical with those of the hand lamp. But 
several new features have been added. One is the mount- 
ing of the incandescent lamp inside a_ parabolic re- 
flector, the opening of which is closed by a lens, instead 
of being covered with a glass dome: another is a ball 
joint, permitting the miner to direct the light rays wher- 
ever they are needed. 


LAMPs 
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Kuropean governments and was the first lamp approved 
by the Bureau of Mines as answering all safety require- 
ments, and still remains today the oniy approved hand 
lamp, it might be well to study its construction carefully. 

The bulb is covered by a heavy glass dome D, which 
is protected by four heavy steel rods H held together by 

sheet-steel roof /. A substantial hook is attached to 
this roof; thus, the miner can either stand the lamp on 
the ground or hang it to a post in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of his working place. The bottom part, made of 
heavy corrugated galvanized sheet steel, contains the 
storage battery. By turning the upper part on the lower, 
the miner can turn the light on and off. 

The construction of the lamp is easily understood from 
a section shown in Fig. 

THE Ligurinc MECHANISM 


The incandescent lamp rests in a socket, which is 
pressed upward by a spiral spring O against another 
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not shown in this illustration. It consists of a fuse, which 
blows the moment the bulb of the incandescent lamp is 
broken. This eliminates the possibility of obtaining 
sparks or getting the filament to glow in case the miner 
should attempt to push the bulb back into its normal po- 
sition ; it also protects the battery from being short-cir- 
cuited for any length of time, in case the leads to the 
bulb have become short-circuited during the accident. 

As stated before, the upper part of the lamp turns on 
the lower part, opening and closing the switch. This 
rotating movement is limited by a soft iron pin M, which 
acts as a magnetic lock. This pin can be withdrawn 
in the charging room by a strong electromagnet, and when 
this is done, the upper and lower parts of the housing 
separate, and the battery can be removed for charging. 


Tre StTorAGE BATTERY 


The storage battery consists of a single round lead cell 
with concentric electrodes inside of a cylindrical vessel A 
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spring P between the bulb and glass dome D, providing 
a complete spring support and preventing breakage even 
with the most severe shocks. Electric connection is es- 
tablished for one pole through the socket spring O, and 
for the other pole by another smaller spring F inside 
the socket spring, and insulated from it. In case the 


bulb breaks, the socket spring pushes the socket upwards, 
and as the inner spring does not expand as much as 
the socket spring, the circuit is interrupted. 

Lately, another safety device has been added, but it is 





covered with a waterproof lid of the same material. Cyl- 
indrical electrodes are preferable to flat ones, as they are 
stronger and therefore stand rougher handling. They also 
warp less, so that in charging, the current density can be 
increased and the length of time correspondingly de- 
creased. 

The holes in the terminal sockets contain bushings 


made of acid-proof metal, into which removable termin- 


als P, and P, are fitted. These terminals are pressed up- 
ward by the terminal springs W, and W, against the 
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carrying in 
this manner the current to the incandescent lamp. ‘Ter- 
minals and springs can easily be taken out and cleaned 
by washing in warm water, an important point. The use 
ofenonremovable springs has been found impractical, as 
they are difficult to clean and consequently are liable to 


contact segments A, and K, of the switch, 


First-class contact springs, 
an uninterrupted light ser- 


corrode and break easily. 
however, are imperative for 
vice, 

In charging storage batteries, 
must have an opportunity to escape. It is, therefore, im- 
possible to make the cells airtight. An ordinary opening, 
on the other hand, would have the disadvantage that the 
acid would run out, in case a cell were upset, and this 
would destroy the housing of the lamp. In order to 
overcome this difficulty, the center of the cell is equipped 
with a celluloid tubing B, which communicates by 
means of a small side tubing /’, with the upper part of the 
cell, where all collect. The gases therefore 


gases develop, which 
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can pass from the cell through the side tubing F and 
tubing C 


finally through center into the open, whereas 
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etc. A few of these modifications are shown in the il- 
lustrations. 

The standard lamp, being of the “lighthouse” type. 
distributes its light uniformly over the entire surround- 
ings. The modification shown in Fig. 2, known as the 
“trip” lamp, has the incandescent lamp mounted on one 
side combined with a deflector concentrating the light 
rays in one direction. This design is mostly used for in- 
spection trips and head and tail lamps for cars and loco- 
motives. It is made in the same capacities as the stand- 
ard lamp. 

The “shaft” lamp, illustrated in Fig. 3, is arranged 
with an adjustable arm, on which the incandescent lamp 
is mounted, so that the light can be sent in any desired 
direction. It is made to furnish from 8 to 24 ¢.p. and to 
burn from 7 to 12 hours with one charge. 

Fig. 4 represents another type of “shaft” lamp, without 
an adjustable arm. It is made for 8 and 12 e.p. and for 
15 and 10 hours of life for one charge. 

The lamp illustrated in Fig. 5 is especially suitable for 
places in which ordinary illumination is not sufficient. 
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any particles of acid carried along by the gases, will be It is made for 8 to 32 ¢.p. and for a life of 7 to 15 hours 


deposited in cylinder B. Even if the cell is turned upside 
down, no acid which may be in the cylinder or any other 
acid, can escape. In other words, the lamps will burn 
in any position, without the acid being able to leak out. 

The principal dimensions of this lamp are as follows: 
The weight of the lamp complete is about 5 Ib. (214 kg.) ; 
its height, not including hanger, is 1014 in. (26 em.) ; 
its largest diameter is 334 in. (9.5 em.) The incandes- 
cent lamp consumes 0.85 amp. at 2 volts. The battery 
has a capacity of 16 amp.-hr., and the maximum charging 
current should not exceed 2 amperes. 

To meet various requirements this standard design is 
not only made in four different sizes, ranging in weight 
from 114 to 5 lb. (8 to 24% kg.), but it is also made 
with two storage-hattery cells connected in series, result- 
ing for the entire line in capacities ranging from four to 
sixteen hours of life for one discharge and producing 
light from 0.75 to 3 e.p. 


LAMpPs For SPECIAL PURPOSES 


Beside this, a number of other modifications have 
heen developed, so that mines can be completely equipped 
today with electric safety lamps, wherever a permanent 
wiring in connection with the lighting plant is impos- 
sible. Lamps are made for rescue parties, cages, powder 
magazines, shaft lighting, shaft inspection, loading places, 
blasting, cars and locomotives (head and tail lamns), 





for one charge. 
Cap Lamps 


The lamps so far described were designed to take the 
place of the Davy safety lamp, which is in use in gaseous 
mines all over the world. In this country, however, the 
designer of electric safety lamps is confronted with yet an- 
other problem. In many of the mines the men have 
and still use “naked” lamps fastened to their caps. On 
account of the strict enforcement of the mining regula- 
tions in recent years, many of these mines have been and 
will be compelled to substitute safety lamps. 

It is only logical that the men in these mines clamor 
for a type of electric lamp which is as nearly identical as 
possible with the present form of naked lamp. To meet 
this demand, electric cap lamps have been developed. 
the batteries of which are carried by the miner on his 
belt and are connected to the lamp by a well protected 
special flexible cord. This lamp is shown in Fig. 6. 

The principles of construction of the cap lamp (see 
Fig. 7) are identical with those of the hand lamp. But 
several new features have been added. One is the mount- 
ing of the incandescent lamp inside a parabolic re- 
flector, the opening of which is closed by a lens, instead 
of being covered with a glass dome: another is a ball 
joint, permitting the miner to direct the 'ight rays wher- 
ever they are needed. 
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A third feature is embodied in the flexible conductors 
connecting battery and lamp. In case of an accident, 
there is a possibility that the two conductors may become 
short-circuited and therefore red hot, eventually setting 
the insulation afire, if they are made of copper or similar 
material. ‘lo prevent this a special alloy has been pre- 
pared, the melting point of which is considerably below 
the temperature which is required to ignite insulation or 
mine gas. Consequently, if a short-circuit should take 
place, the conductors would melt and interrupt the cir- 
cuit, before there could be a possibility of danger. 

From the foregoing description, it van be seen that 
portable self-contained electric mine lamps of this type 
have passed the first stage of development, and if one con- 
siders that more than one hundred thousand are in daily 
use in Europe, apparently producing excellent results, 
there is no reason why the adoption of electric mine lamps 
in this country should not make rapid progress in the im- 
mediate future. The question whether hand lamps or cap 
lamps, or both, should be used, is a mere matter of detail, 
which will adjust itself. European practice has adopted 
the hand lamp exclusively; the sentiment in this country, 
however, seems to be in favor of the cap lamp. Men who 
continually change their location in performing their du- 
ties will prefer such a lamp, which leaves both hands free 
for action; men who stay at work in the same place most 
of the time will favor the hand lamp, which can be set 
aside or hung up in the neighborhood, relieving them 
from carrying unecessary weight. 


LAMP SERVICE 


When the shift leaves the mine, the lamps have to be 
delivered to the lamp room for recharging and cleaning. 
For this purpose the magnetic lock has to be opened, 
so that the battery can be removed from the housing and 
placed on the charging rack. The unlocking is accom- 
plished by pushing the lamp lock against the pole pieces 
of an electromagnet (shown in Fig. 8), which lifts the 
soft iron pin holding the upper and lower parts of the 
housing together. 

Special charging racks have been designed to receive 
the batteries. Racks are used holding 80 cells connected 
in two series of 40 each. Each cireuit is equipped with 
2 switch, ammeter and rheostat, so that the operator can 
determine the status of the charge at any time. The 
rheostats are provided with a surplus of resistance, so 
that less than 40 cells in a series can be charged, if 
necessary. A portable voltmeter with a capacity of about 
three volts is provided to take the voltage readings on the 
individual cells. Cells are charged, ready for service, 
when their voltage reaches a value of 2.6. When more 
than 80 cells are to be charged, two, three or more racks 
can be combined, and all the cells can be charged at one 
time. 

After the batteries are charged and the contacts and 
housings have been carefully cleaned, the lamps are reas- 
sembled and hung up on special racks, from which the 
miners remove the lamps, when they begin a new shift. 


Lampe Houses 


For mines using a large number of lamps, it is essen- 
tial that charging, cleaning and repairing be handled 
systematically. For this reason special Jamp houses are 
being erected on the same general principles as those 
for the Davy safety lamps, but simpler and cheaper, be- 
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cause the Jamps need no benzine or oil for the safe stor- 
age of which special provision must be made. The ground 
plan shown in Fig. 9 represents a lamp house erected for 
4000 lamps. It consists of a building about 128x33 ft. 
(39x10 m.), containing a charging room with 20 racks, 
six opening magnets, three small motors for buffing and 
cleaning and a small distribution board with a watt- 
-hour meter. To the left of the charging room is the 
storeroom for receiving the lamps when they are ready 
for service, and to the right is a small shop for making 
repairs. Besides this a small room has been provided 
for a number of benzine lamps, which are used by the 
firebosses, and on another floor a washroom for the shift. 


IMPORTANCE OF CARE IN MAINTENANCE 


Proper care of the lamps has considerable effect on the 
reliability of the service. One of the large German mines, 
having several thousand electric lamps in daily use, re- 
ports that at first about 5 per cent. of all lamps taken 
into the mine at the beginning of the shift were re- 
turned at the end of the same shift, either burning poor- 
ly or not at all. By a careful study of all details in the 
lamp house and by putting a skilled man in charge of 
the lamp-house work, this percentage has been reduced 
to less than 1.5, with the expectation that it will soon 
drop below 1 per cent. 

That this last named figure is not an exception, is veri- 
fied by the Bullcroft Main Colliery Co., Ltd., Doncaster, 
England. This company has more than 10,000 lamps in 
daily use and reports the number of defective lamps per 
shift to be less than 1 per cent. 

The investigation of these defects, when they amounted 
to 1.5 per cent., showed the following causes : 

CAUSES OF FAILURE 


Defects due to other causeS............ccse0% 0.1 
Defects caused by the incandescent lamps: 
Per Per 
Cent Cent. 
Emre, UPN ORE ooo e kins dca do 6 sles cee 0.6 
Lamps, with broken filaments.............. 0.2 
Lamps, with broken bulbs.............0..5 0.2 
Total incandescent lamp defects......... 1.0 
Defects caused by the batteries: 
RRCCOTICS, POBIUIGE. «. 6< i o.0.0-560 6.6.60.s0 6 6 oe aeons 0.4 
Batteries discharged ahead of time........ 0.3 
Total pettery GeTOGte... 5.6 6k sas wees 0.4 
Total number of defective lamps........ 5 


Records covering cost of installing and operating elec- 
tric mine lamps in this country are not available to any 
extent, because the number of lamps installed is so far 
not large and the time during which they have been in 
operation is comparatively short. However, it should be 
possible to form some idea of what can be expected, from 
the experience in Europe. 

Cost oF OPERATION 10 To 15 per Cent. Lower Tuan 
WitH Brenzinr LAMPs 


While the first cost of electric lamps is undoubtedly 
higher than that of those burning benzine, the cost of 
operation, including maintenance, is claimed to average 
from 10 to 15 per cent. less. Whether the same results 
can be obtained in this country, the future will have to 
decide. It may be added that the cost of the electrical 
energy is small and that the cost of maintenance con- 
sists about one-third of labor and two-thirds of renewal 
of parts, and depreciation. 

Of especial importance is the cost of renewing the 
electrodes of the storage batteries, replacement of com- 
plete lamps, which are broken on account of rough hand- 
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ling and accidents, and renewing the incandescent bulbs. 

The life of the electrodes for lead cells ranges from 
about 100 to 400 shifts, depending entirely upon the 
treatment which they receive. At the present time large 
claims are being made for the alkaline cell, which is sup- 
posed to last as long as 2000 shifts. This, however, re- 
quires verification by actual tests. 

Besides this, it must be borne in mind that the higher 
cost of the alkaline cell, the necessity of using two cells, 
in series, instead of only one as in the lead battery, and 
the increase in the renewal of the incandescent lamps, 
due to the large variation in the voltage, will fully wipe 
out this apparent advantage. However, the weightiest 
argument against this claim is the fact that the physical 
life of mining lamps cannot reach 2000 shifts, as shown 
below, and that the natural deterioration of all parts is 
considerably below this limit. 

The replacement of complete lamps which are broken 
on account of rough handling and accidents undoubtedly 
varies more or less in accordance with the character of 
the work performed in the mine. European practice 
shows that about 0.1 per cent. of all lamps per shift are 
Jost in this manner. 

The incandescent-lamp renewal already has been ex- 
pressed in figures, in connection with the reliability of 
service. Excellent results have been obtained, the average 
life of the Jamps being approximately 1000 hours. 


Tuer Evectrric Lamp Has Yet to Cause A MINE 
EXPLosIOoNn 


From the lamp designs and the lamp service as ‘de- 
scribed above, it can be seen that the development of the 
portable electric mine Jamp has made rapid progress dur- 
ing the last few years, and since, up to this writing, no 
explosions have occurred wherever installations have been 
made, it can be said without exaggeration that the elec- 
tric mine lamp is a success and that it is bound to be 
adopted more and more. 

Of course, as is the case with any new appliance, ob- 
jections have been raised against the electric mine lamp, 
and especially for the reason that it does not detect in- 
flammable gases as does the Davy lamp. There is no 
doubt that this detail will be overcome in the near future, 
as there are several principles which can be used for the 
construction of mine-gas detectors. In fact, the German 
government only lately has ordered several hundred of 
these devices, constructed in accordance with the direc- 
tions of Dr. F. Haber, on the acoustic principie and 
known as “mine-gas whistles.” These will be distributed 
to the various mines for a thorough trial. 


Wilkes-Barre District Mining 
Institute 


The seventh annual banquet of the Wilkes-Barre Dis- 
trict Mining Institute was held at Trem Temple, Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn., Wednesday night, May 6, and more than 
1100 men who are interesteé in the mining industry and 
the production of coal were present. The banquet was 
one of the most successful the Institute has ever con- 
ducted and it brought the various members together 
in a spirit of friendliness that will have a great effect in 
keeping the ranks solidly built. 

The members and guests assembled at the Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium in the evening and at 7 o’clock they formed 
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a line and marched to the magnificent home of the 
Masons and Shriners, where a dinner was served. The 
catering was splendid when it is taken into consideration 
that the crowd was so large. 

The dinner over, Thomas H. Williams, general man- 
ager of the Kingston Coal Co., called the banqueters to 
order and Dr. Charles E. Guthrie, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church, delivered the invocation. President 
Williams, in opening the after-dinner speaking, gave a 
short history of the Institute and the things it has ac- 
complished. He urged upon all those who are interested 
in mining to avail themselves of the opportunities of the 
Institute and better prepare themselves for a study of 
underground conditions and for a practical, systematic 
manner of dealing with mine problems. 


AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES 


Judge J. Butler Woodward, of the Luzerne County 
courts, was toastmaster, and he opened his remarks with 
an interesting comparison of the science of engineering 
and that of law and medicine. He called upon Judge 
P. A. O’Boyle, also of Luzerne, as the first speaker of the 
evening. Judge O’Boyle paid a spiendid tribute to the 
anthracite miner and then drifted off into a patriotic ad- 
dress in which he declared that he hoped the American 
fiag would wave from the capitol of Mexico and that it 
would remain there. 

Former Judge Benjamin R. Jones, of Wilkes-Barre, 
was the next speaker, and he paid a fine tribute to the 
mining institute as the means of promoting harmonious 
relations between officials of the coal companies and their 
employees. He urged men to become members of the 
Institute and better conditions for themselves and their 
employers by taking up the splendid course in mining. 


FOURTEEN MEN GRADUATE 


President Williams then called 14 young men io the 
speakers’ table and presented them with certificates show- 
ing that they had successfully passed a three-years’ course 
in mining at the Institute. He also presented each young 
man a check for $24, which represented the amount of 
money he had paid as tuition. The following received 
certificates: Thomas E. Jones, Llewelyn Jones, William 
L. Davis, John L. Picton and Patrick Mangan, all of 
Plymouth; Edward P. Davis and William D. Thomas, of 
Edwardsville; Michael Boland, of Swoyersville; Isaiah 
Kershaw, of Larksville; Richard Bowena and Jacob 
Urban, of Plains; Frank J. Carter, of Forty ort, and 
Richard Lewis and Edward Roberts, of Wilkes-Barre. 

During the evening solos were rendered by Prof. E. KE. 
Griffith, Roger Howeil, Prof. D. H. Lewis. The Institute 
quartette, composed of John W. Griffith, Thomas W. Mor- 
gan, Richard Morgan and John Mason, also rendered sev- 
eral selections. The benediction was pronounced by Dr. 
T. C. Edwards. 

The officers of the Institute are: President, Thomas H. 
Williams; first vice-president, H. G. Davis; second vice- 
president, James J. McCarthy; secretary-treasurer, F. M. 
Devendorf. The board of directors follows: Thomas 
Thomas, Samuel R. Morgan, Charles Enzian, Benjamin 
D. Amos, P. H. Devers, Thomas H. Price, M. J. Flaherty, 
Thomas Martin, G. William Edwards, J. 8. Hammonds, 
E. J. Newbaker, Lewis J. Davis, Gilbert S. Jones, Thomas 
J. Williams, A. L. Williams and Thomas A. Evans. 
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SY NOPSIS—The interest in the situation shifts from 
the battlefield to the state capitol. Peace continues, but 
what will happen if the regulars are removed seems un- 
certain, The action of the United States Government is 
simply to restore the conditions of affairs prior to the 
Ludlow battle. Mines then working are allowed to work, 
miners then in the district are permitted to remain, but 
the mines must continue at rest and all new arrivals must 
leave and none enter the strike zone. 


oe 


The issue of last week passed rapidly over the Ludlow 
battle, omitting many important details which have since 


come to hand It is, therefore, desirable in the interest of 
truth to supplement the account then made. The military 
board, comprising Judge Advocate Major E. J. Boughton, 
Captains W. C. Danks and Philip S. Van Cise, of the Colorado 
National Guard, makes a long report of the occurrence. It 
declares that they examined under oath as many as possible 


an attempt would be made by the militia to attack the camp 
and secure the person of Carindo Tuttoilmando, a nonunion 
miner who was held prisoner in Ludlow camp. Corporal 
Patton, in fact, according to the official report of Major Ham- 
rock, was sent to make the demand of Louis Tikas. 
Hamrock’s report to General John Chase says in part: 
He refused to see me under any circumstances. I phoned 
Lieutenant Lawrence to bring the Cedar Hill detachment to 
drill. Louis must have tapped the wire for he telephoned 
he *.ould meet me at the railway station. Lieutenant Law- 
rence reported with detachment and machine gun. On the 
way I ordered him to assemble and drill in the vicinity. 
Then Louis arrived, and I saw 300 armed men leaving the 
colony and going south, while the women and children took 
cover in an arroyo to the north. I told Louis to get control 
of his men, and he agreed and went back to the colony. 1 
ordered Lieutenant Lawrence to take a position on Water 
Tank Hill on the southeast, and then saw Louis with a field 
glass and gun in hand signal the men in the colony to take 
eover in the northern arroyo. 
PUT LINE OF RIFLE 
The commission says: 
We find that in apparent anticipation of the battle of 
Ludlow, rifle pits were prepared by the Greeks on the south 
and west side of their colony, along the country roads and 


PITS AROUND CAMP 














Group OF ARMED 
of the soldiers, deputies, mine guards and townspeople of 
Ludlow and nearby coal camps. They made a personal re- 
quest for testimony of J. R. Lawson and J. McLennan, of the 
United Mine Workers of America, but they, in the presence 
of their attorney, H. N. Hawkins, refused to give evidence on 
the ground that the inquiry was not publicly conducted. 


GREEKS USED PRESENCE OF WOMEN AS DEFENSE BUT 
KEPT THEM OUT OF DANGER 


The military board condemned the operators for having 
introduced lawlessness in the persons of “ignorant, lawless 
and savage Southern Europeans.’ They declare that the 
Greeks deliberately prepared for battle, and from the report 
it may be gathered that the Greeks desired to fire on the 
militia from the camp, hoping that the fire would not be re- 
turned because there were women and children living there. 
To protect these noncombatants, however, they constructed 
shelters or pits for some of them and removed others before 
opening fire on the militia. 

The board declared that the Greeks intended on the Greek 
Faster to open fire on the militia, but they were too drunk 
at that time to prosecute their scheme. The attack was then 
to be made on Tuesday, but the moving of the militia from 
Cedar Hill to Water Tank Hill made the strikers believe that 





STRIKERS 
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AT TRINIDAD, 


close to the tents. These rifle pits show conclusively the 
careful and deliberate preparation of the strikers for the 
battle; and the location of these pits along the front and side 
of the colony nearest to the militia camp was such that when 
used they could not be defended without firing into the colony. 
Such care had the strikers themselves for their women and 
children that these pits were located where any return of the 
paca from them would be drawn directly into the colony it- 
self. 

Major Hamrock tested his range with the machine gu™* 
and sent them directly into the first tents of the colony. Tt 
could not be supposed that any women, children, or other 
noncombatants remained in the camp itself. They had been 
seen departing early in the morning, and it was impossible 
to believe that the strikers would draw the fire of the op- 
ponents from all sides into the colony if any women and chil- 
dren remained there. 


THE RESCUE OF THE WOMEN 


“ae . 


As one tent caught fire after another, some of the men 
having nearly reached the tent colony heard the screams of 
the women and called to the men whom they saw firing from 
the tents to get their women out. The only answer was the 
words: “You go to ,’ spoken with a foreign accent an] 
accompanied by a rain of shots. 

The men in the colony being driven back and the pres- 
ence of women thus being known, Captain Carson, Lieuten- 
ant Linderfelt and other officers and men made a dash in 
among the burning tents for the purpose of rescuing the 
women. At first they took several women from the tents, 
some of which were burning and some not. They then dis- 


FROM THE BURNING 
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covered subterranean pits beneath many of the tents, and 
some of them were stored with human occupants, : 

When the pits were discovered, the_difficulty of getting 
out the women and children increased. Lieutenant Linderfelt 
took a woman from one tent who could not speak English. 
She made him understand he must return. She went back 
with him and indicated one of the holes in the ground, from 
which the lieutenant took two little children in the nick of 
time. Captain Carson related that when he was in an ap- 
parently open-floored tent he heard the crying or whining 
of something living beneath. He had to chop away the 
floor, which was nailed down upon these people, to get them 
out, 


BRAVERY OF MILITIA 


During the whole time that this rescue work was going 
on the colony was under fire, and by taking the greatest 
risk of destruction by making targets of themselves in the 
light of the burning tents, the uniformed militia did its 
noteworthy work. 

We find that the work of rescuing some 25 or 30 women 
and children by Lieutenant Linderfelt, Captain Carson, and 
the squads under their command, was under all the circum- 
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GREEK ACTIVITY RESENTED BY TENT COLONY 


¢ We find that the dominant feeling among the refugee colon- 
ists on Monday night, and before the second thought came 
to them or was suggested to them, was resentment toward 
the Greeks for starting the battle. This resentment pre- 
vailed even over their animosity against the soldiers, but the 
incident was later made a candle to inflame the minds of 
these deluded men to the acts of slaughter and rapine that 
followed throughout the state. 

It was made the excuse of many bold and defiant utter- 
ances and acts of treason against the state by certain union 
leaders, who had the opportunity by their influence and 
authority to prove themselves really great and good men, and 
worthy citizens. Instead, by all means of exaggeration, in- 
cendiarism, and treasonable practices, they made of the 
battle of Ludlow a means of organizing a real rebellion with 
its attendant awful consequences. 


COMMISSION NONCOMMITTAL AS TO CAUSES OF TROUBLE 

We do not presume even to hint where the ultimate re- 
sponsibility lies in the present strike. It may be that the 
coal operators or the union are wholly to blame for the con- 
ditions that have made such results possible. It may be that 

















MILITIAMEN READY TO OPERATE 


stances truly heroic and must stand out boldly in contra- 
distinction to the abandonment of the helpless women and 
children by their own people, and the subsequent efforts to 
kill their rescuers regardless of the safety of the rescued. 


IF WOMEN AND CHILDREN WERE SUFFO- 
CATED BY FIRE 


Tt was supposed by the officers after a thorough search 
of the colony that all the remaining women and children 
had been taken out. The event proved that one of the pits 
had been missed in the search. In this pit was discovered 
two women and eleven children, all dead. This chamber of 
death measured in feet, 8x6x4%. When found it was almost 
closed. If these women and children were placed in this pit 
at any time during the morning, it is our belief that they 
died of suffocation hours before the pit caught fire. 

We find that the tents were not all destroyed by acci- 
dental fire. Men and soldiers swarmed into the colony and 
deliberately assisted the conflagration by spreading the fire 
from tent to tent. Beyond a doubt it was seen that the fire 
would destroy the whole colony. This was accompanied by 
the usual loot. So deliberate was this burning and looting 
that we found that cans of oil found in the tents were poured 
about them and the tents lighted with matches. 


DOUBTFUL 





MACHINE Gun, LupLow, Coto. 


both sides are partly at fault. But the conditions have been 
brought about and being actually existent, whatever may be 
the cause, we feel that for:their treason and rebellion agairst 
organized society, with the horrible consequences of anarchy 
that followed, certain union leaders must take the respon- 
sibility before God and man. 


DEATH OF THREE PRISONERS 


The report also says that during the evening, Louis Tikas, 
James Filer and an unknown striker were taken prisoners. 
Lieutenant K. E. Linderfelt swung his Springfield rifle, break- 
ing the stock over the head of Tikas. This incident followed 
a heated controversy between the lieutenant and the Greek. 
The report. continues: 

An attempt to hang Tikas went so far that a rope was 
produced and held over a telegraph pole. This lynching was 
prevented by Lieutenant K. E. Linderfelt, who turned Tikas 
over to a noncommissioned officer, whom he directed to be 
responsible for his life. Shortly after, all three prisoners 
were killed by gunshot wounds. The only bullet found in 
Tikas’ body was of a kind not_used by the soldiers, although 
two other wounds may have been made by Springfield rifie 
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bullets of the uniformed men. When the colony was looted 

by participants and spectators in the battle, it was found 

that 15,000 rounds of ammunition were stored in a _ tent 

marked “Headquarters of John Lawson.” 

SNYDER, THE NONCOMBATANT, SLAIN BY STRIKERS 
ACCIDENTALLY 

Only one person was killed or wounded in the colony by 
gunshot; Frank Snyder, a 12-year boy, was shot in the head. 
His father stated that he thinks that his boy had gone out- 
Side the fence and was shot in the forehead while facing 
the arroyo from which the strikers’ fire came. 

The colony was not swept by machine guns. This is 
proven by the fact that the chicken houses, outhouses, tent 
frames and posts still standing in the colony exhibit no 
bullet holes; while the buildings and fences along the rail- 
road tracks were riddled by the machine guns. 

The report also makes the statement that the militia was 
frenzied as the result of the discovery of Private Martin’s 
body severely mutilated, and that this discovery may have 
accounted for some of the things which took place later near 
the tent colony itself. Hockersmith and Chavez, both pri- 
vates, were also horribly mutilated. 


THE LEGISLATURE 


The meeting of the Colorado Legislature on May 4 was 
addressed by Governor Ammons. He stated that he had been 
obliged to borrow money at 4 per cent. to pay the militia. 





Masor Hotsroox, CommManpine THE U. S. Recutars 
IN CoLorano’s STRIKE ZONE 


This had to be done at a time when neither the country nor 
the state was in good financial condition. So the clearing 
houses at Colorado Springs and Pueblo were asked to sup- 
ply the money, and thereby exhibit their sense of good citi- 
zenship. But before the clearing houses could consider the 
metter, the auditor sent word that he would not agree ta 
Pay the certificates. 

The militia, however, was ordered to take the field, and 
when it came to the payment of the first certificates, they 
were not issued; the governor was, therefore, compelled to 
go into the Supreme Court and ask that body to order the 
auditing of the bills and the issuance of the certificates, 
which was done. The banks of three cities are carrying 
$250,000. The railroad agreed to carry theirs until the legis- 
lature provided for payment, and some patriotic citizens also 
greed to wait. 

The governor urged the passage of an arbitration bill and 
of one establishing a constabulary like those already in ex- 
istence in Nevada and Pennsylvania. The governor states 
that the militia has been unable to do effective work be- 
cause it cannot legally stop the importation of arms, or dis- 
arm the gunmen of the strikers and others or close the 
saloons. There seems some degree of disingenuity about 
this statement. Surely when a governor declares martial 
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law the authorities in control can regulate such matters 
without circumventing recognized military practice. 


AMMONS WINS IN ALL CONTESTS IN LEGISLATURE 


On May 7, the progressive democrats and progressives in 
the Senate placed on record a_ resolution condemning the 
Ammons’ administration for failure to control the situation, 
and the House failed to pass a resolution asking the Zov- 
ernor to extend his call for a special session, so as to permit 
legislation on the entire strike situation. On May 8 a resolu- 
tion was introduced by Representative Bliss in the State 
House, providing for an investigation by five members of 
that body, having power to subpoena and compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses. 


MONEY VOTED BUT CONSTABULARY BILL NOT PASSED 


A bill was passed empowering the governor to close 
saloons in the strike zone. This was opposed by the pro- 
gressives, merely for the purpose of determining the strength 
of the contending parties in the legislature. The constab- 
ulary bill was killed by common consent, it being realized 
that it would imperil the Democratic party te pass it. The 
Senate also turned down a resolution appealing for Federal 
arbitration of the strike war. The House on May 11 passed 
the third reading of the bill, providing a $1,000,000 bond 
issue to pay for past, present and future expenses of the 
State militia in the strike field. 


WOMEN HAVE DECIDED THE ISSUE AND WILL SER 
THAT GOVERNOR OBEYS THEM 


The Colorado Women’s Peace Association, led by Mrs. 
Alma V. Lafferty, threatens with 5000 women to camp on the 
capitol grounds if the militia is called out again. We sin- 
cerely hope with them that he will not do so as long as the 
United States troops can be induced to remain. However, 
the hysterical plans of these women enable us to size up 
the whole Colorado situation, which is not marked by reason, 
but by sentimentalism. 

The miners are somewhat slowly giving up their guns. 
They have been made to believe that as soon as they sur- 
render them the mine guards will attack them savagely. 
Hoping that the coal companies may soon be short of men 
and that miners may leave, some of the leaders are doubt- 
less not overkeen in their favor of disarmament. When guns 
are available for picketing purposes, it will be hard to bring 
new men into the district to replace those who may leave. 


MARTIAL LAW RULING 

The operators are slowly surrendering their arms, though 
their position is precarious. Should the troops leave before 
the strikers are disarmed, the loyal men and the companies 
would be apt to lose both life and property. With the pres- 
ent administration, nothing can be foretold. 

In fact, the present rulings of Secretary of War Gar- 
rison are most unfair. He forbids the opening of any mines 
which were idle before the Ludlow affair and forbids the 
companies to take on any new men. We are trying to encour- 
age trade in Vera Cruz, Mex., and suppressing it in Trinidad, 
Colo. On the other hand, the government is endeavoring to 
drive out all those armed men who came into Colorado after 
the Ludlow battle to terrorize the country. Every man has 
to give the name of his former working place, and if on 
inspection of the pay-roll his name is not to be found, he is 
to be summarily removed from the state. It is obvious that 
this latter provision will not be enforced against the law- 
abiding. 

It is also difficult to determine why the Federal troops 
are going to permit the rebuilding of the Ludlow camp. This 
camp should be removed to some place where violence is 
less likely to be attempted. Even though as reported, the 
colony will have its membership restricted, there will always 
be a danger that it will be put to the use for which its loca- 
tion fits it and will be converted into an armed camp. 


“ 
Itinerary of Federal Rescue Cars 


Car No. 1 
1914 
Arrive Leave Address 
May 16 WAC ci seos so nceaewaneenuenes Seattle, Washington 
May 24 jan / Joie Aaataine te ye ey Porte nee nee Roslyn, Washington 
Billings Car No.5 
1914 
Arrive Leave Company Address 
May 18 May 23 Car Repairs Spokane, Wash. 
May 25 May 30 Bear Creek Coal Co. 
5 Montana Coal and Iron Co. Bear Creek, Mont. 
International Coal Co. » 
June 1 June 6 Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Washoe, Mont. 
Smokeless and Sootless Coal Co. 
June 8 June 13 Northwestern Improvement Co. Red Lodge, Mont. 
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A Special Anthracite Number 


The June 6 issue of Coat AGE will be devoted entirely 
to anthracite mining. Much of the information in this 
particular number will be applicable to soft-coal opera- 
tions, and therefore will be of interest to bituminous 
men. We especially request that our readers in the an- 
thracite field submit articles describing mining methods, 
ventilation, pumping, haulage, ete., in the hard-coal mines. 

All such articles as are accepted will be handled 
promptly and paid for at a liberal rate. Join in and help 
us make the June 6 issue of Coat AGrE the most interest- 
ing compilation of anthracite information ever published 
in a single copy of any paper. 

The One Thing Needful 


It has been said that the model mines are those which 
most frequently blow up. The most notable of our mines 
are approached by shafts. Only a strong operating con- 
cern can afford to sirk a deep pit and equip it with ma- 
chinery, and such a company is likely to plan the col- 
liery in the most expensive scale. 

It is also true that shaft mines have a record for ex- 
plosions, which is out of all proportion to their numbers. 
Because, therefore, shaft mines are at once best equipped 
and most dangerous, the dictum as to the danger of 
model mines has almost been regarded as an adage. As 
a rule, gas is generated in their workings and they 
are usually somewhat warmer and therefore drier than 
drift mines. But the presence of gas is the important 
characteristic which makes shafts dangerous. Model 
mines are not as dangerous in the anthracite region as 
are others, because nearly all are shaft mines and contain 
gas. The best mines and the worst in that district are 
subject to the same class of risks and accordingly the 
better mines have the clearer record for safety. 

It was almost certainly the presence of gas in Eccles 
No. 5, which caused the violent explosion at that colliery. 
The mine was really model—in its discipline, its equip- 
ment and its morale. But there were a few things 
needed and all the multiplicity of precautions failed for 
want of these few things. 

Every department of industry relies on all the ele- 
ments of success, or it will be a failure. It is useless to 
build a railroad and equip it splendidly, leaving, how- 
ever, one broken rail. And it is a mistake to provide 
elaborate ventilating equipment, fans, stoppings, over- 
casts and canvas more than ordinarily complete, and then 
to use open lights, electric haulage, and let the miners 
fire their own shots. 

The mine safety in that event depends as at Eccles, 
wholly on the ventilation. The operators at that mine 
staked everything on that thin line of defense. They saw 
io it as far as they could that that one line was perfect, 
unbreakable, but apparently it broke and the flame was 
there to blow the mine up. They had provided that 
flame, trusting it would have no gas to ignite. But 


they could not assure the absence of the gas should the 
ventilation for one moment fail. 

This is a time when drastic measures are sure to be 
put in force. By compensation laws such losses as that 
at Eccles will be distributed among the operators and 
these men will combine to enforce greater safety on every 
one. In a short time it will not be possible to work a 
gaseous mine with an explosive dust like that at Eccles 
without safety lamps. In the report of 1912, the in- 
spector says: “This mine liberates gas in all working 
places.” The other operators in West Virginia cannot 
continue to let mines so gaseous as this be operated with 
open lights, if they are going to be partners with such 
mines in providing compensation. 

No. 5 Eccles was an admirably managed mine. Read 
what the Department of Mines has to say: “Posting in 
rooms is done by timbermen; shot-firers are employed ; 
Monobel powder is used exclusively. The mine is damp 
throughout. All stoppings are of brick or cement.” All 
these statements are true except that the shot-firers only 
fired the shots for machine-mined coal, which least needs 
such care. In fact, the report understates rather than 
cverstates the care shown by the management in the op- 
eration of the mine. 

The men working were satisfied and so were the man- 
agers. Even the vice-president and general manager, F. 
Guiterman himself, was willing to make a monthly trip 
into the workings. He was ready to expose himself to 
equal risk with his men. But the few things needed 
were not done, and it is a folly to say that we are sur- 
prised at the result. 

We ask those who fear to admit, by introducing safety 
lamps, that their mines are dangerous, to think carefully. 
If their mines blow up, there will be more than their ad- 
mission to advance the notion that the mine is a danger- 
ous operation. They will have to fight thereafter not 
only the fear and dislike of safety lamps, but the dread 
inspired by the history of a mine which, in its time, has 
slain its hundreds. 
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Proposed Oriental Legislation 
in Colorado 


The Colorado Progressives have a remarkable program 
of reform which proceeds on the basis of oriental law, 
that anyone guilty of the slightest infraction of a statute 
should be adjudged as worthy of total deprivation of 
property. 

They also would provide that the right of determining 
guilt should be placed entirely in the hands of one per- 
son for determination, who was not at the time he pre- 
pared the decision cognizant of the importance of the 
issues he was determining. This program is a conclusive 
proof that if Governor Ammons and his followers are to 
be reprobated, his opponents in the legislature are aiso 
to be regarded as men of neither judgment nor principle. 
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In fact, the legislature of Colorado is conspicuously un- 
worthy of public esteem. 

The Progressives demand changes in the state laws 
governing the leasing of coal properties, so that the state 
may compel lessees, under pain of forfeiture of leases, to 
comply with all safety regulations to save lives in mines; 
that the state shall say who shall be employed in mines, 
that forfeiture of leases shall include forfeiture of im- 
nrovements ; that all present lessees who are proved guilty 
ct violating state statutes for safety in mines shail be 
deprived of their rights, the report of the state inspector 
in the last two years to decide this point; that the state 
shall reserve the right to fix the price of coal to con- 
sumers making the price to cover the cost of mining, 
transportation and sale, with a small profit to the oper- 
ators. The Progressives also declare that the present 
royalty of 10¢e. per ton for coal mined on state lands is 
not enough. 

In such ridiculous propositions the legislators waste 
their time while foreigners in hordes overrun their state 
with arms, tying men down to the floors of houses and 
setting fire to them, hitching mules to the number of 28 
in a barn and firing the building, taking prisoners, club- 
hing, shooting and murdering better men. The Pro- 
gressives have nothing more valuable to say than that if 
any operator has let a portion of his mine get dry dur- 
ing the last two years, or has failed to put a shelter hole 
at a certain definite distance from its neighbor, his prop- 
erty shall be confiscated by the state. We do not wonder 
with men like this to misrepresent the people that feeling 
runs high in Colorado. 
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Government Srne at Williston, 
» D. 


We are by no means ardent friends of such capitalism 
as does not serve the interest of the public. Con- 
version of most of us to all forms of state socialism would 
be comparatively easy could we be convinced that govern- 
ment ownership was economically sound and would give 
a higher return for the labor rendered, that it would 
promote safety in operation and be anything else than 
an unstimulating system under which all would live on a 
lower plane. 

In a quiet way the reclamation service has opened a 
mine at Williston, N. D. This department of the United 
States Government, like all the others, is free from graft 
and has had a reputation of being free from sterility and 
sluggishness. Many works it has accomplished have 
added to the wealth and been creditable to the enterprise 
of the nation. So we do not single out a discredited 
graft-ridden organization in order to condemn state own- 
ership when we discuss the achievements of the reclama- 
tion service in coal mining. 

The mine which the service is working is small; in 
fact, in ordinary parlance, it would not be called a mine, 
but a “country bank.” There are only 12 or 15 men 
employed, but six to ten tons are mined by each miner. 
So the coal must be thick and conditions favorable. 

The rate of pay is reasonable and runs, we are told, 
from 60 to 80e. per ton, according to the location. The 
pay per working day on the surface is $1.75, and under- 
ground $3. All these figures are like those paid in 
the coal regions throughout the United States, though 
probably the miners in central Pennsylvania, where they 
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have been trying to increase the pay of outside workers, 
would strongly object to such differences existing be- 
tween daylight and dark. 

Now with a small mine, with favorable conditions, with 
a wage scale not high but about that obtaining in Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois and Ohio, the reclamation service pro- 
duces coal for $1.78 per ton, “including all maintenance 
charges.” 

The average price of bituminous coal at the mines 
throughout the United States was $1.15 in 1912. So, 
if the reclamation service had to go out and do business 
in the markets under the average conditions, it would 
lose 63e. on every ton of coal mined, or 35 per cent. 
on each sale. 

The writer, Raymond W. Pullman, on whose report we 
rely, states: “Of course, Uncle Sam can’t do anything, 
and when he does, he always makes a failure of it. This 
coal mine and the reclamation service are proofs of 
things, don’t you know.” Indeed they are, Mr. Pullman, 
indeed they are. 

aoe 


The Court of Public Opinion 

We are approaching a crisis in the industrial eondi- 
tions of America, and the coal industry has apparently 
been selected as one of the principal battlegrounds on 
which the conflict is to be waged. 

We have had actual civil war in both West Virginia 
and Colorado, and the contending factions have resorted 
to a show of force rather than an appeal to reason. 

We doubt if violence is a good substitute for logie, and 
we are sure that if the same amount of money and effort, 
now being expended by organized labor in Colorado, was 
to be used in a broad campaign of public education, 
whatever wrongs exist would soon be righted. 

Have we reached a point in our business life where 
each man who is not satisfied will exert physical force 
to correct the ills that beset him? Are we coming to a 
state where we must smash something every time we want 
a raise in wages ? 

Capital and labor must soon learn that the one court 
of last resort is publie opinion, and they must know 
that no unjust condition can withstand for long this force 
of public thought. 

Every social movement based on intimidation and vio- 
lence has been doomed to failure before it was well 
started. The “Molly Maguires” tried physical force 40 
years ago and failed, and every campaign of lawlessness 
and bloodshed since then, including that of the suffra- 
gettes in England, has been equally: unsuccessful. 

We hold no brief for the mine owners. Some of them 
are as unjust and selfish as employers can be. May 
speedy retribution come to them and may they and the 
rotten conditions they stand for be banished forever. 

The coal industry is filled with enough earnest, honest, 
Christian men to conduct its affairs on a plan of social 
justice to the employee, and equal fairness to the capital 
employed. 

The time has arrived when employer and agitator alike 
must stop exploiting the decent workingman, who is aim- 
ing to get a fair wage for an honest effort. Most of our 
social ills could be avoided by submitting all differences 
to “public opinion.,” the one and only court that can be 
depended on certainly and finally to exercise justice to all. 
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Salime County Mine Safety 
Association Meet 


Saline County, Illinois, held its first annual first-aid 
contest at Harrisburg, Ill, on Saturday, May 2, under 
the auspices of the Saline County Mine Safety Associa- 
tion. Every effort was made by the officials in charge to 
make the event a success. Ilow well they succeeded 
could be easily told from the satisfied expression worn 
by both members and visitors when the event closed. As 
the weather was must favorable and the contest well man- 
aged, fully six thousand spectators attended and all re- 
mained till the proceedings ended, 

At ten o’clock in the morning, the officers of the Saline 
County Mine Safety Association, followed by the first-aid 
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epartment 





W. Riggs, of the U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, who acted as 
announcer during the day. First the examiner, equipped 
with testing rod, safety lamp and anemometer, entered 
the mine, marking the dangerous roof, testing the rooms 
for gas, and measuring the air current with the anemo- 
meter, and making his report of the condition of the 
mine to the manager, who arrived just as the examination 
was completed. 

Next the miners appeared ready for work, reporting to 
the mine boss, and being checked in by him. The miner 
in Room 4 was cautioned not to enter his place until an 
accumulation of gas found in it by the examiner had been 
removed and the place made safe. After considerable 
discussion, the machine men succeeded in getting the bit 
boy to bring in the bits for the machine, and. they began 





View or First-Aip Fretp AND oF IMITATION MINE FOR EXEMPLIFICATION OF RESCUE WorK 


teatis which were to take part in the contest, and the 
members of the association, formed in line on South Main 
Street and marched around the square to the Interurban 
line, where cars were ready to take them to the White 
City. 

After a selection by the Harrisburg Union Band, M. 
S. Whitley, master of ceremonies, introduced O. M. Kar- 
raker, mayor of Harrisburg, who in an interesting and 
appropriate address welcomed. the crowd to the city. H. 
II. Stoek, dean of the department of mining engineering 
of the University of Illinois, was next introduced, and 
in a brief address told of the origin of first-aid work and 
the benefit derived from its introduction. 


An Exirpir or SAFETY Work 


A most interesting and well-planned. exhibition of mine 
rescue work was then performed. A mine entry had 
been constructed opposite the grand stand, representing 
four rooms and an entry which was several feet in ad- 
‘ance of the inner room. The spectators were informed 
as to the movements of the men in the mine by George 


work cutting the face of Room 1. In the meantime, the 
timberman had received his orders from the examiner, 
and had gone about his work, supporting the roof where 
necessary, and taking down such material as was dan- 
gerous. 


EXHIBIT OF CARELESSNESS 


The tracklayer, after a more or less social visit with the 
miners in each chamber, finally reached Room 4, where 
he and the miner in charge of the place were soon en- 
gaged in a heated discussion as to the relative position 
of the track and the face, the miner claiming that he was 
unable to load his coal because the track was too far 
back, and the tracklayer asserting that he had laid track 
in that room just the day before. The discussion finally 
became too hot, and, forgetting all about the danger 
sign across the entrance to the room, the two men started 
up to the face to prove who was right. 

A moment later, an explosion was heard, and dense 
smoke began to pour out along the entry. The miners 
working outby from Room 4, hearing the explosion, 
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First-Aip ConTEesTANTS AND HetMet MEN 


rushed in to give assistance, and were themselves overcome 
by the smoke. Some of them were rescued by their com- 
rades, for those who were uninjured, finding the smoke 
and afterdamp too bad, sent in a call for the rescue team. 
Two automobiles soon arrived, bearing the rescue men and 
their equipment, and after testing the apparatus in the 
smoke room on the surface, the rescue crew entered the 
mine, carrying a life line, stretcher, and electric lamps. 

The two men who were overcome by the explosion and 
afterdamp were soon discovered, and on being brought 
to the surface, were turned over to hastily organized 
first-aid teams, which administered to them until the ar- 
rival of the ambulances. ‘The entire demonstration was 
realistic, and received such enthusiastic applause that the 
officials decided to repeat the performance in the after- 
noon, so that all might have an opportunity to see a 
mine-rescue team at work. Following the exhibition, an 
adjournment was made for dinner, and at half-past one 
in the afternoon, the first-aid contests were called. 


First-Arip Work 


The first event was the single-man contest, and be- 
lieving that this is by all odds the most important event, 
the Judge-in-Chief, Dr. A, F. Knoefel, made the prob- 
lem for this event a rather hard one. When a man is 
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injured, there is often but one man in the neighborhood 
who is capable of administering first aid to him, and as 
a consequence, it was thought that the best measure of a 
man’s ability is his work in the single event. There were 
26 men entered for this contest, and the problem given 
them was as follows: 

While two miners are engaged in mining with the ma- 
chine, the coal falls from the face upon one who is shoveling 
slack, he being caught under the fall. The following injuries 
are sustained: Severe lacerated wound back of left knee 
with profuse hemorrhage; fracture of tibia and fibula of left 
leg in its upper third; cut of forehead; fracture of right arm. 
Time limit, 35 minutes. 

The following men were entered in the event, and fin- 
ished in the order given: 


1. John Krainock, with Charles Elliott as subject. 3un- 
sen Coal Co., 93 per cent. 
2. John Griffiths, with Matthew Dewar as subject; Big 


Creek Coal Co., and James Struthers, with Dan McLaughlin 
as subject; Superior Coal Co., tied witha percentage of 92. To 
decide this event, a final test was given to these two men, 
the second and third prize depending on the result of the 
final. The problem given was to “put on a skull-cap dressing 
of the head,” and in this John Griffiths made a mark of 95 
per cent. and James Struthers made 94 per cent., giving them 
second and third place, respectively in the single event. 

4. James Weir with Robert Weir as subject; Superior 
Coal Co., 91 per cent. 

5. Three men were tied for this position: Steve Gosnell, 
with Michael McTaggart as subject; O’Gara Coal Co.; T. B. 
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Trigg with James Ford as subject; Big Creek Coal Co.; and 
William B. Griffiths, with A. Robasse, subject; Big Creek Coal 
Co., 90 per cent. 

8. Two men were tied for eighth place: Bertram Peak 
with Frank Futrell as subject; Saline County Coal Co.; J. 
Estwanik, with Fred Creswell as subject; Big Creek Coal 
Co., 88 per cent. 

10. Two men were tied for tenth place: John Lyons, with 
Peter Boland as subject; Madison Coal Corporation; No. 8 
mine: and Charles Miller, with Sam Anderson as subject; 
Superior Coal Co., 86 per cent. 

12. Three men were tied for 12th place: Oscar Horn, with 
Thomas Thornton as subject; Chicago & Carterville Coal Co.; 
John Cowden, with Wm. B. Orr as subject; Superior Coal Co.; 
and James Law, with Paul Henderson as _ subject; Saline 
County Coal Co., 82 per cent. 

15. Two men were tied for 15th place: Steve Shaeffer with 
Jos. De Barba as subject; Bunsen Coal Co.; George Tincey, 
with George MacNab as subject; Saline County Coal Co., 81 
per cent. 

17. Two men were tied for 17th place: Earl Mitchell, with 
Carl Heine as subject; O’Gara Coal Co.; and Stephen Tovey, 
with C. E. Noonan as subject; Bunsen Coal Co., 80 per cent. 
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19. Wm. G. Taylor, with Joe Goff, Jr., as subject; O’Gara 
Coal Co., 79 per cent. 

20. Two men were tied for 20th place: E. Parkins with 
Robt. Lanton as subject; Big Creek Coal Co.; and James Pep- 
per, with William McNab as subject; Saline County Coal Co., 
78 per cent. 

22. Charles Cathcart, with John Cathcart as_ subject; 
Saline County Coal Co.; 72 per cent. 

23. Robert Henderson, with James Long as_ subject; 
Saline County Coal Co., 71 per cent. 

24. Two men were tied: T. F. Bailey, with D. H. Wilson 
as subject; Chicago & Carterville Coal Co.; and William §S. 
Lang, with Daniel Simms as subject; Saline County Coal Co., 
70 per cent. 

26. Guy Biggs, with Oscar Peak as subject; Saline County 
Coal Co., 54 per cent. 


Following the single-man event, the full-team event 


was called. The problem presented was: 


Following a gas explosion, a miner who is in the entry 
sustains the following injuries: Second degree burns of the 
face, neck and forearm; fracture of the sixth, seventh and 
eighth ribs on the right side; fracture of the left thigh; also 
a fracture of the right patella. Perform artificial respiration, 
load patient on stretcher, carry and load in ambulance. Time 
limit, 30 minutes. 

The teams and the order in which they finished were: 

1. Superior Coal Co. Team No. 1, Gillespie, Ill. James 
Weir, captain; James Struthers, John Cowden, Charles Miller, 
Robert Weir. Field No. 2. 95 per cent. 

2. Bunsen Coal Co., Westville, Ill. John 
Chas. Elliott, Steve Shaeffer, Joseph De 
Field No. 5. 90 per cent. 


Krainock, cap- 
tain, Barba, C. E. 
Noonan. 


8. Two teams were tied for third place, and the follow- 
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ing problem was given to decide to whom the third prize was 
to be awarded: “In removing a prop, the miner was caught by 
a fall of slate, and sustained a fracture of the right clavicle, a 
dislocation of the right shoulder, and his right ear was torn 
off.” The two teams tied were the Chicago & Carterville Coal 
Co., Herrin, Ill., and the Cuba first-aid team, Big Creek Coal 
Co., Mine No. 3, Cuba, Ill, with a percentage of 89. In the 
final the Chicago & Carterville team won third place, with 
a percentage of 98, the Cuba team scoring 82 in the final, 
and receiving fourth place. Chicago & Carterville team, Oscar 
Horn, captain, Harrison Wilson, Thomas Thornton, T. F. 
Bailey, Clark Miller. Field No. 8. 

4. Cuba first-aid team, T. B. Trigg, captain, D. B. Griffiths, 
John Griffiths, Joe Estwanik, E. Parkins. Field No. 6. 

5. O’Gara Coal Co., Eldorado first-aid team, Eldorado, Ill. 
Steve Gosnell, captain, Michael McTaggart, Joe Goff, Jr., Wm. 
Taylor, Robt. Taylor. Field No. 4. 88 per cent. 

6. O’Gara Coal Co. No. 9 Mine, Harrisburg, Ill. A. Good- 
man, captain, C. Sprague, James Ford, E. Mitchell, Carl Heine. 
Field No. 9. 86 per cent. 


7. Saline County Coal Co. Independents, Harrisburg, Ill. 
Geo. Tincey, captain, James Lang, William S. Lang, Robert 


Henderson, James Pepper. Field No. 1.; and Saline County 
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Coal Co. Mine No. 3, Harrisburg, Ill. Charles Cathcart, cap- 
tain, Bertram Peak, James Law, Guy Biggs, Frank Futrell. 
Field No. 3. 85 per cent. 

9. O’Gara Coal Co. Mine No. 4, Harrisburg, Ill. Thomas 
Eddy, captain, Sherman Walters, Arthur Love, V. E. Pry, 
John Mead. Field No. 7. 84 per cent. 


OFFICIALS AND PRIZES 


The officials of the contest were: 

Judge-in-chief, Dr. August F. Knoefel, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
assisted by Dr. H. M. Orr, La Salle, Ill, and Dr. Frank Deason, 
Bush, Ill. Timer, D. B. McGehee, O’Gara Coal Co. Clerk of 
contest, J. R. Henderson, Saline County Coal Co. Scorers, 
Oscar Cartlidge, Illinois Mine Rescue Commission, and E. C. 
Lee, Illinois Miners’ & Mechanics’ Institutes. Announcer, 
George W. Riggs, U. S. Bureau of Mines. Marshall of the day, 
Cc. A. Horning, O’Gara Coal Co. 

Following the announcement of the results, the prizes 
were presented as follows: 

First prize in full team event, silver loving cup; presenta- 
tion made by Hon. J. J. Parish. Each member of the winning 
team was given a gold medal, each member of the second 
team a gold medal, and each member of the third team a 
silver medal, the presentation being made by H. H. Stoek. 
Professor Stoek also presented the medal for the winners in 
the one-man event, gold medals being given for first and 
second place, and a silver medal for third place. In addition 
to the prizes given by the local association, American Mine 
Safety medals were awarded to each member of the winning 
team. 

Rv ies or Contest 


The following rules governed the contests. 
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1. A team is composed of five men. Upon demand the 
members must certify that they are not doctors or trained 
nurses. 

2. Each team must select its own patient from among 
the five members. 

8. In team events the captain will control his team in its 
field work by giving audible commands. 

4. No coaching or prompting will be allowed from the 
visitors or the patient. 

5. Anyone desiring to participate in the event must file 
entry before noon of the day of the contest. 

6. At the conclusion of any event the captain will raise 
his han@ and announce his team number. The team will 
remain at its post until relieved by the judges. 

7. Teams will bring their own first-aid materials, includ- 
ing bandages, splints, blankets, ete., and will not be allowed 
to leave the patient in order to secure materials. 

8. The triangular bandages will be the standard used in 
the contest, but roller bandages may be used and equal credit 
will be given for their proper use as with the triangular 
bandage. 

9. All splints must be prepared on the field for each event 
requiring their use. Specially designed splints may be used 
but they must be assembled during the time of each event 
requiring their use. 

10. No practicing will be allowed on the field preceding 
the contest. 
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TREATING PATIENT For TrAuMATIC SHOCK IN ONE- 
Man Event 


11. The teams will be numbered consecutively, beginning 
at No. 1, and they will occupy their respective positions on 
the field. 

12. Notice will be given before the beginning of the con- 
test as to the number of teams assigned to each judge. 

13. In all events requiring resuscitation, rescue of the 
patient and stretcher drill, the judge may require the teams 
to perform separately. 

14. Each judge will mark the team number, event, and 
discounts for each team judged, sign his name and deliver 
his report to the recorder. 

15. The recorders will foot up discounts and announce 
the scores to the judges. In case of a tie, the teams with the 
Same scores will be compelled to participate in another event, 
those receiving the highest score in this event being accorded 
first, second and third places, respectively. 

16. Time will not be an element, unless the team or men 
performing run over the allotted time, or fail to give proper 
treatment. All events shall commence and be finished at 
proper signal. 


KVENING SESSION 

At 7 p.mn., a moving-picture exhibition was given in the 
Orpheum Theatre. Four reels from the Bureau of Mines 
were used, and after the first performance, W. D. Ryan, 
of the Bureau of Mines, was introduced by President 
Johnson of the local association, and gave a talk on mine 
safety. He was followed by H. H. Stoek, who gave a 
talk along similar lines, and then several slides showing 
accident prevention were explained by E. C. Lee. The 
program lasted until about 11 p.m.. 
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Other guests at the exhibition were: Thomas Devlin and 
John Jeremiah, of the Illinois Mine Rescue Commission; Mar- 
tin Bolt, James Forrester and John Bohlander, of the State 
Mining Board; R. Y. Williams and Clarence Bonnell, of the 
Illinois Miners’ and Mechanics’ Institutes; the entire force 
of state mine inspectors, and G. L. Morgan, T. P. Back, D. Z. 
Thrush, P. Hogan, J. Kaney, J. Garrity, J. McClintock, B. 
Roberts, W. Hartman, A. Frew and J. Starks. Dr. J. A. 
Holmes and J. T. Ryan, of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, were ex- 
pected to be in attendance, but were called to West Virginia 
to assist in the rescue work at the Eccles explosion. 


The officers of the Saline County Mine Safety Associa- 
tion responsible for the excellent showing made during 
the day are William Johnson, president; Tl’. W. Johnson, 
vice-president; Bert Tavender, secretary; and Wm. R. 
Taylor, secretary. 
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The Rocky Mountain Coal 
Mining Imstitute 


Owing to the continued unsettled conditions in the Colo- 
rado coal-mining industry, the executive board of the insti- 
tute, by an almost unanimous vote, has also decided to 





Dr. KNOEFEL EXAMINING JouN Lyons IN SAME 
EVENT 


postpone the next meeting of The Rocky Mountain Coal Min- 
ing Institute. 

It was thought with an Institute such as ours that bene- 
ficial results could be obtained only by the hearty interest 
and coéperation of all the members belonging. Such interest 
and coéperation is hardly possible at the present time. 

It is to be hoped that when the time rolls around for the 
November meeting, we will all be enjoying such a period of 
peace and prosperity that every member will find it pos- 
sible to be in attendance. 

E. H. WEITZEL, 
President. 
Fr. W. WHITESIDE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
i 
Coming Meetings 

The New York section of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers will hold its final meeting for the year on May 21 
at 7 p.m., at Brown’s Chop House, 1424 Broadway. Following 
the brief annual meeting, a beefsteak supper will be served; 
price, $1 per plate. 

@ 

The summer meeting of the West Virginia Coal Mining 
Institute will be held in Cumberland, Md., June 2, 3 and 4. 
2 

The annual meeting of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of 
the U. S. A. will be held in Pittsburgh, Penn., June 9, 10, 11 
and 12, with headquarters at the Seventh Avenue Hotel. 


¥& 
The annual meeting of the International Railway Fuel 
Association will be held in Chicago, Ill., June 18, 19, 20 and 
21, with headquarters at the Hotel La Salle, I.a Salle and 


Madison Sts. 
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Overcasts and Stoppings in 
Mines 
Referring to my article on Overcasts and Stoppings in 
Mines, Coan Acre, May 2, p. 718, I desire to state that 
when the walls of overcasts are more than 10 ft. 6 in. 
apart, it is well that the rails resting on the tops of the 
walls should be hitched into the coal ribs, to aid in re- 
sisting the thrust due to the weight of the roof of the 
overcast. The same result may be obtained by bracing the 
tops of the walls for 20 or 30 days. 
A. W. Hessr, Asst. Chief Engineer, 
The Consolidation Coal Co. 
‘airmont, W. Va. 


The Certificate Law 

Letter No. 28—Referring to the interesting discussion 
on The Certificate Law, permit me to ask: Why not 
adopt the German system of education for mine officials, 
under which any mine worker between the ages of 16 and 
35 years can go to the mine schools or “Bergschulen” and, 
after two years of study, if he passes successfully the 
third and last examination, he is given a graded certifi- 
cate, which is good all over the Empire and in all coun- 
tries on the Continent. Men who have passed the exam- 
ination secure positions readily, as the demand and sup- 
ply of certificated men are properly regulated. The men 
have the opportunity to show their ability; they are first 
placed among tried officials and thus given an oppor- 
tunity to gain more knowledge; and as soon as they show 
themselves qualified they are given districts in the large 
mines. 

The mines in the German Empire are divided into dis- 
tricts underground. Some have four while others have 
forty, while every “steiger” or deputy takes care of from 
forty to eighty miners and workers. He is with them for 
six hours every work day, giving instructions and taking 
observations with lamps and otherwise to see that the 
timbering, trackwork and excavations are properly per- 
formed in accordance with the law and regulations. This 
system is very satisfactory. The miner and the foreman 
have a fraternal feeling, one toward another, as the 
work is classed as craft or trade. The result is a system 
aud it is profitabie to the operator and the miner alike; 
end considering the size of the underground workings, 
they are as safe as human ingenuity and science can make 
tiem. 

Compare this with what we have in the United States? 
From my observations in Pennsylvania, the Southwest, 
and in Colorado, for over 30 years, I find that every 
state has separate mining laws and regulations. In some 
states the candidate for the position of mine inspector 
must submit to an election at the polls; while, in other 
states, the governor appoints those officials. The exam- 
ming boards often ask applicants questions they could 
not answer themselves without a reference book. As a 
result, many mine inspectors and mine foremen hold 
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responsible positions, who would be more useful drilling 
holes and shoveling coal than trying to operate a coal 
mine. 

Under this system, the mine foreman is held respon- 
sible for everything and has no protection for himself; 
lie is paid less than the average miner, does twice the 
amount of work, worries and many a time loses his 
well earned rest at night. At the end of the month, the 
superintendent gives him a gentle (?) hint to reduce ex- 
penses and increase his output, but does not tell him how 
to do so, because he does not know how himself. He has 
hired the foreman to do this, while he draws the pay that 
the foreman should have. 

HERMAN GEDOSH, 
Civil and Mining Engineer. 
Poteau, Okla. 


The Air Factor in Mine 
Explosions 


James Ashworth asks, Coat Acr, May 2, p. 741, where 
I can find any evidence of a “counter-current” in three 
experiments he mentions and in which an extraordinary 
or abnormal force was developed. I have no data regard- 
ing the experiments, No. 263 of the Eskmeals series and 
No. 287 of the Liévin series; consequently, I cannot ex- 
press an opinion in reference to these two cases. I have, 
however, the data relating to Experiment No. 25 of the 
Altofts series and will say that although the record fur- 
nished affords no means of showing the probable presence 
of such a counter-current, neither is there anything in the 
record to show that a counter-current did not exist as an 
influential factor in creating the extraordinary explosive 
force developed. 

Mr. Ashworth expresses the opinion that, in the above 
named experiments, “the speed of the explosive wave 
must have been far too great to allow of the operation of 
% reverse impulse such as I suggested in Coat Ace, Apr. 
11, p. 603. In this connection, it is worthy of note that 
Experiment No. 13 of the Altofts series, which resulted 
in violence about equal to that produced in Experiment 
No. 25, shows that the existence of even a rather abnor- 
mal destructive force does not prevent the operation of a 
powerful reverse impulse. In the latter experiment No. 
25, several steel sections at the gallery entrance were 
klown away. In Experiment’ No. 13 the steel gallery fora 
length of 30 ft. was blown up at a point 160 ft. inby from 
ihe entrance. In neither case was it possible to determine 
the pressure developed at these respective points; but it 
must have been exceedingly high in Experiment No. 13, 
beause in Experiment No. 24 a pressure of 255 Ib. per 
sq.in. was recorded at a point 294 ft. inby from the gal- 
lery entrance, and this was not sufficient to break the steel 
shell. 

Now, notwithstanding the presence of extreme violence, 
there were both direct and circumstantial evidence of the 
existence of a powerful reverse impulse, in Experiment 
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No. 13; as we are told, there was a back-suction that pro- 
duced a pressure of 4 lb., while the conditions reported 
as existing in the gallery after the explosion, show that 
the force of the reverse impulse must have caused a pres- 
sure far in excess of that recorded. 

Mr. Ashworth directs my attention, particularly, to the 
tact that, in one of these experiments, a ventilating cur- 
rent was present, while, in the other, there was no ven- 
tilating current; but in each case a violent explosion re- 
sulted. It must be remembered that the magnitude of a 
dust explosion, other conditions being the same, depends 
on the amount of dust ignited and the degree of heat de- 
veloped at its starting point; and, again, the heat devel- 
cped is largely modified by the method of ignition. There 
are several methods and combinations of methods by 
which the initial energy may be materially increased. 
The method used in Experiment No. 263 apparently 
proved very effective in this respect; but it is entirely 
too artificial and useful only in an experimental way. It 
can have no application in reference to explosions as they 
eccur under ordinary mining conditions. 

In Experiment No. 25, the initial energy of the blast 
was evidently much increased by the effects of the strong 
air current moving at the rate of more than 20 ft. per sec., 
and in opposition to the flame projected from the cannon. 
That this is a fair conclusion is shown by the following 
statement made by Taffanel: “Ignition was always 
greater when the shot was opposed to the direction of the 
air, or, relatively, toward the intake.” 

The existence of the reverse impulse during the pro- 
gress of explosions has been shown, by experiments per- 
formed in the United States, England and Germany. It 
is obvious that such a reverse impulse must produce a 
strong inby movement of the air. Now, if, according to 
Taffanel, a comparatively feeble air current, traveling in 
opposition to the flame of a shot, has such a decided in- 
fluence in increasing the ignition of the dust, it may be 
properly assumed that the vastly more powerful air 
blast, traveling in opposition to the explosion’s flame, 
must be an important, if not the controlling factor, 
in propagating explosive combustion. In Experiment 
No. 21 of the Altofts series, two distinct explosions were 
observed at the downcast end of the gallery. Is there a 
more logical explanation of this phenomenon than to say 
that this was due to the action of such a “reverse im- 
pulse” or “counter-current,” whereby fresh air and fuel 
were supplied to the hot and burning gases further inby, 
which produced again the explosive combustion of the 
dust ? 

Mr. Ashworth has a wide knowledge of mine explosions 
and the data concerning them, and I am, therefore, 
pleased to note his statement that he “does not recall a 
single case of mine explosion where the explosive combus- 
tion of suspended dust occurred under conditions re- 
stricting the power of the reverse impulse to induce a 
strong draft of dust-laden air moving in an opposite 
direction to that of the flame.” If explosions under such 
restrictions have occurred, their extent and destructive 
force were probably very small, for recent experiments, in 
Germany, have brought out the fact that the effect of the 
explosion is much smaller in a gallery with the outlet 
closed, than in one with the outlet open. On the other 
hand, I am sure, Mr. Ashworth will have no difficulty in 
recalling many exceedingly disastrous explosions, both 
with respect to the number of lives lost and the destruc- 
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tion of property, that have occurred in mines where the 
presence of more than the usual number of openings to 
the surface and numerous underground passages con- 
necting the mine workings afforded exceptionally good 
facilities for the propagation of explosive combustion, by 
giving ample opportunity for the creation of “reverse 
impulses” of great force, 


JOHN VERNER, 
Former State Mine Inspector. 
Charitcn, Iowa. 


The Mine Foreman 


Letter No. 4—I cannot let the article by Mine Fore- 
man (W. Va.), Coat Agr, Apr. 18, p. 658, pass without 
protest. This letter seems to me to be misleading and 
its writer inconsistent. He asserts, in substance, that 
a competent mine foreman in West Virginia needs “pro- 
tection from some source ;” and adds “The state mining 
law gives him no protection but makes him responsible 
for the safe operation of the mine, requiring many things 
of him, in his official capacity, that he has no power to 
perform.” 

After reading and rereading the mining laws of this 
state, I cannot find anything in them that bears out such 
a statement. Section 15 of that law provides that “The 
operator or agent shall employ a competent and prac- 
tical inside overseer to be called mine foreman.” The 
law then enumerates his duties as mine foreman, and 


states, finally: 

The mine foreman shall notify the operator or agent of 
the mine of his inability to comply with any of the require- 
ments of this section, and it shall then become the duty of 
any operator or agent to at once attend to the matter com- 
plained of by the mine foreman, etc. 


Following this, the law prescribes a penalty for the 
failure of the operator or agent to comply with these re- 
quirements. 

What further protection could a mine foreman wish 
than that provided by this section of the mining law? 
Under its provision, by a single word of his, he is able 
to shift the responsibility for the performance of any 
or all of his duties onto the operator or agent. In every 
case where the act requires the mine foreman to attend 
to certain duties, in his official capacity, it provides the 
means. I conclude that Mine Foreman is not acquainted 
with the mining law of his state or interprets it in a 
different way from what is intended. 

In answer to his statement that the operation of the 
mine is, in almest every case, in the hands of the super- 
intendent or manager, who regards him as a mere “time- 
keeper” and yet blames him for any accident or mishap 
that may occur about the mine, I would ask: What com- 
petent mine foreman of West Virginia would stand for 
such treatment as is described in this and _ succeed- 
ing paragraphs of the letter? I have been a mine 
foreman, myself, in this and other states, for the 
past eight years, and fully realize the responsibilities and 
trials of that position; they are legion. Far be it from 
me to discount the claims of the average mine foreman 
for consideration. He certainly is entitled to all the help 
he can receive from the state mining law, the superin- 
tendent or manager and the company. I must, however, 
reiterate my belief that no competent mine foreman needs 
to work or will continue to work long for a superintend- 
ent who treats him in the manner Mine Foreman would 
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have us believe they are treated in almost every case in 
West Virginia. 

Every mine foreman soon finds that he is responsible 
for the safety of every man in the mine; and I fail to 
see how exception can be taken to this fact, which is the 
very purpose for which the position of foreman is created, 
according to the first paragraph ef Sec. 15 of the Mining 
Law, which reads: as 

In order to better secure the proper ventilation of every 
coal mine and promote the health and safety of persons 
employed therein, the operator or agent shall employ a com- 
petent and practical inside overseer to be called mine fore- 
man, ete. 


In regard to the mine foreman being blamed for finan- 
cial loss, arising from the carrying out of plans made in 
the office or by the superintendent, which cannot be put 
into practice without loss; to my knowledge, there are 
no mines in this state where the mine foreman has not 
a voice in reference to the manner of conducting the work 
and the best methods to be employed. In my opinion, the 
time is past when a superintendent or manager can go 
on making blunders and piling up costs against the bet- 
ter judgment of a competent foreman and make him 
shoulder the blame. In practically every case, the blame 
will revert to the responsible party. 

I do not hesitate to say that, in West Virginia, there 
are some of the best regulated, most uptodate mines in 
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the world, in charge of men who are the equal, in point 
of intelligent mine management, to any holding similar 
positions elsewhere. Granting this to be the fact, does 
Mine Foreman wish us to believe that the position he 
holds is an undesirable and humiliating one, in general, 
in the mines of West Virginia? Or, I may ask, in view 
of these facts, can we accept the assertion that the super- 
intendents and managers who are capable of producing 
results such as are produced in West Virginia mines, 
would be capable of making the errors mentioned and 
Jaying the blame on the foreman? We must be fair and 
form our judgment upon the results attained. 

My conclusion is that if any mine foreman, in an iso- 
lated place, finds himself surrounded by such conditions 
as are described in this letter as the common lot of every 
competent mine foreman in West Virginia, either he is 
a man not worthy of the name or position; or he is in the 
wrong place, in which case I would advise him to “Beat it 
and beat it quick.” Judging from my own experience as 
mine foreman and superintendent, it would be hard to 
find two mine foremen in charge of mines in one dis- 
trict who are forced to work under conditions such as are 
here described. 

SamvueL M. McManon, Supt., 
West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co., Mine No. 4. 
Wellsburg, W. Va. 


By J. T. Brarp 
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Pressure Due to Box Regulator—The primary effect of the 
regulator is to increase the pressure on its intake side, by 
obstructing the flow of air in the airway or split that it 
controls. This increase of ventilating pressure is necessary 
to accomplish the desired increase of circulation in another 
airway, which remains open or unobstructed and which, for 
that reason, is called the “free split.” 

The increase of pressure is the pressure due to the reg- 
ulator ;and is equal to the difference between the natural 
pressure of the free split and that of the split in which the 
regulator is placed, calculated for the required distribution 
of air. For example, in the illustration previously given, the 
natural pressure required to circulate 30,000 cu.ft. of air in 
Split C was 13.89 lb. per sq.ft., while that required to cir- 
culate 20,000 cu.ft. in Split A was only 2.17 lb. per sq.ft. The 
pressure due to the regulator in Split A is, therefore, 

13.89 — 2.17 = 11.72 lb. per sq.ft. 


Velocity of Air Passing Regulator—The velocity of the air 
flowing through the regulator is determined by the difference 
of pressure on its two sides or the pressure due to the reg- 
ulator. This velocity is calculated from the well known 
formula 

v.= VY 2gh 
In the case of a regulator, the pressure head is equal to 


the pressure (pr) due to the regulator, divided by the weight 
of 1 cu.ft. of air (w = 0.0766 Ib.): and taking 22 = 2 xX 
32.16 = 64.32 ft. per sec., the theoretical velocity of the air 


due to this pressure is 
64.32 p; = 
rae mae = gay 90 a/ 
°" Via rr & 
By this formula, the theoretical velocity corresponding to 
the pressure due to the regulator in Split A, referred to 
above, is 





y = 29 A 11.72 = 99.28 ft. per sec. 

Quantity Passing Regulator—Owing to the vena _ con- 
tracta, at the opening in a box regulator, the effective area 
of the opening is only 0.62 of the actual area A; and the 
quantity (Q), in cubie feet per minute, passing through the 
opening, is 

Q = 60 (0.62 Av) = 37.2 Av 
Or, substituting the value of v, as given above, 
Q = 37.2 xX 204 Y p, = 1078 AY p, 
Or, since p = 56.2 w.z. 
Q = 1078 AY 5.2 wg. = 24604 VY wag. 

Area of Opening, Box Regulator—The area of the opening 
required to pass any given quantity of air, in splitting, is 
found by solving the last formulas given above, with re- 
spect to A, as follows: 

Q _ 0.0004Q 


2640 V w.g. Pe ' 


VY w.g. 
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txample—Calculate the size of opening in each of the 
regulators in Splits A, B and D, in the illustration previously 
given where the required circulation was as follows: 


Required Circulation Ley jew Pressure 
17 


Split A, 20,000 cu.ft.; . per sq.ft. Regulator 
Split B, 40,000 cu.ft.; 11.55 lb. per sq.ft. Regulator 
Split C, 30,000 cu.ft.; 13.89 lb. per sq.ft. Free split 
Split D, 10,000 cu.ft.; 2.98 lb. per sq.ft. Regulator 


Solution—The first step is to find the pressure due to the 
regulator and reduce that to water gage, in each case. The 
pressure due to the regulator is found by subtracting the 
natural pressure for the given split from that of the free 
split, which is always the one having the greatest natural 
pressure. Thus, 

Pressure Due to Regulator Water Gage 
Split A, 13.89 —- 2.17 = 11.72 lb. per sq.ft.; 11.72 + 5.2 = 2.25 in. 
Split B, 13.89 — 11.55 2.34 1b. per sq.ft.; 2.34 + 5.2 = 0.45 in. 
Split D, 13.89 — 2.98 = 10.91 1b. per sq.ft.; 10.91 — 5.2 = 2.10in. 

Substituting these values for the water gage due to reg- 
ulator in the formula for finding the area of opening, 
Split A, he = See « SE. cae 

V wo. V 2.25 


0.0004 X 40,000 


Il 





Split B, Ap = of a = 23.85 sq.ft. 
45 

Eis 0.000. A 

Split D, — —— = 2.76 st. 


Use of the Door Regulator—In the use of the door reg- 
ulator, the same general formulas apply, except that in esti- 
mating the quantity of air that will pass the regulator, for 
a given gage or pressure; or the area of opening necessary 
to pass a given quantity under such gage, no allowance 
should be made for vena contracta, which gives the following: 

Quantity of air passing through an area of opening A, 
under a water gage w.g., 

Q = 3960 AY wy. 

Area of opening required to pass a quantity of air Q, 

under a water gage w.g., 


On, 
ai 0.00025 Q 


VY W.g. 

Example—What must be the width of opening of a reg- 
ulator door where the height of the entry is 5 ft. in the 
clear, in order to pass 40,000 cu.ft. per min., if the natural 
pressure for the required circulation produces a water gage 
of 1.25 in. for this split and 1.75 in. for the free split? 

Solution—The difference of pressure, in this case, is 








equivalent to a water gage of 1.75 — 1.25 = 0.50 in.; hence, 
0.0002 000 
a= = had. 
V 0.50 


Width of opening, 14.14 + 5 = 2.83 ft., or 2 ft. 10 in. 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—lf, when you were half through with the ex- 
vmination of a mine, you discovered that a door had 
heen left open, how would you proceed ? 

Ans.—If the door stood open for any length of time, 
a dangerous condition of the atmosphere in that section 
of the mine may be expected. To close this door at once 
would be to throw a large quantity of gas out into the 
return airway. Before doing this, the precaution should 
be taken to safeguard the return air current and any 
other sections of the mine that may be affected by the 
closing of the door. The fireboss should make certain 
that no one will enter the return current after the door is 
closed. Having done this, he should proceed with cau- 
tion. 

[t would be better to partially close the door, at first ; 
and, following the intake current, proceed to examine the 
first chambers in this section of the mine. Every chamber 
and every void place or cavity in the roof should be care- 
fully examined for gas, and where necessary, brattices 
should be erected to clear away anv accumulation of gas 
in these places. Finally, close the door completely and 
continue the examination. The entire section must thus 
be carefully inspected to make sure that there are no ac- 
cumulations of gas left behind. No open light should 
be taken into this section of the mine while the examina- 
tion is being made, as a slight fall of roof might drive 
the gas back and cause disaster. If the condition of this 
section of the mine is found to be dangerous, no men 
should be permitted to enter the mine or work in other 
sections until the danger has been removed. 

(QJues—Name six essential features of a safety lamp 
for testing purposes. i 

Ans.—A ‘lamp to be used solely for the purpose of 
testing for gas should possess the following requirements : 

1. The lamp should be simple in construction and 
consist of as few parts as possible. 

2. The lamp should have a free upward circulation 
of air in the combustion chamber. This is necessary 
to avoid any tendency of the flame to smoke and to in- 
sure the same condition of the atmosphere within the 
combustion chamber as exists outside and surrounding 
the lamp. 

3. To insure sufficient protection against strong air 
currents, a testing lamp should be provided with a suit- 
able shield; and, to further protect the upper portion 
of the lamp chimney from the transmission of flame, all 
testing lamps should be provided with a double-gauze 
chimney, and all openings below the flame should like- 
wise be protected with double gauze. 

4. To insure uniform results in testing, it is prefer- 
able to burn a nonvolatile oil in the lamp. Sperm or 
cottonseed oil gives the best results. A volatile oil, as 
naphtha or alcohol, gives a slightly increasing flame cap 
as the lamp heats in gas, owing to the freer volatilization 
of the oil. 


Examination 
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5. The gauze of the lamp should be of standard mesh 
(784 openings per sq.in.) ; and the diameter and height 
of the chimney should be such as to give a_ sufficient 
volume within the combustion chamber of the lamp to in- 
sure safety. The volume of the combustion chamber 
should neither be too large nor too small, to overcome the 
effect of possible slight explosions within the lamp, 
which occasionally occur when a bonneted lamp is ex- 
posed to sharp gas. 

6. The lamp should be thoroughly clean and free 
from obstructions of any kind that would prevent the 
free circulation of the air and gases passing in and 
out of the lamp. 

Ques.—A sinking bucket is + ft. 6 in. deep, 3 ft. 3 in. 
in diameter at the top and 2 ft. 9 in. at the bottom. What 
is the cubical contents of the bucket, and what weight of 
water will it hold? 

Ans.—The diameter of the bucket being greater at the 
top than at the bottom, the cubical contents is calculated 
in the same manner as the frustum of a cone. Thus 


0.78542 (D* — d3) 


vol, = 
3 (Dp — ad) 
Onis0f < 4.5 G25? — 2753 
= - ~ — _ = 31.88 eu.fi. 
3 (3.25 — 2.75 : 


Taking the weight of 1 cu.ft. of water as 62.5 Ib., the 
total weight of water this bucket will hold is 31.88 
62.5 = 1992.5 |b. 

Ques.—A drift is driven, with a dip of 334 in. to 
the vard, a distance of 455 yvd., into a hill; the sidehill 
rises 534 in. to the vard. What would be the depth of a 
vertical shaft sunk to reach the end of the drift, and 
how far up the hill would the shaft be required to be 
located ? 

Ans.—The question does not state whether the inclina- 
tion is given in inches per yard of horizontal measure- 
ment or per yard of inclined measurement. The ealeu- 
lation is simplest, assuming that all measurements are 
horizontal ; but the results will be somewhat different if 
it is assumed that the inclination is per yard measured 
on the incline. 

Assuming horizontal measurement, the dip being 334 
in, and the rise 584 in. per vd. of horizontal distance, the 
increase of depth from the surface to the seam is 334 -+ 
534 = 91%4 in. per vd. The total depth of the shaft, in 


this case, is 9144 & 455 + 12 = 360.2 ft. The horizon- 
tal distance from the mouth of the drift to the location 
of the shaft is then 455 &* 3 = 1365 ft. The corres- 


ponding measurement up the hillside would be 1382.3 
ft. 

If, however, it is assumed that the inclination is given, 
per yard measured on the incline, it is necessary to cal- 
culate both the angle of inclination of the dip and the 
angle of inclination of the rise, the former being 5° 59’ 
and the latter 9° 11’. In this case, the depth of the 
shaft would be found to be 361.7 ft.. and the distance 
measured up the side of the hill, 1375.2-+ ft. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


In order that the Federal Government provide mine em- 
ployees with more life saving implements the Mines and 
Mining Committee at a meeting held on May 4, decided to 
recommend a bill which provides for 10 additional mine 
rescue stations and 15 mine rescue cars, the distribution and 
location to be made be Dr. Holmes, the chief of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines. 

A member of the committee and Dr. Holmes have held 
several informal conferences relative to this bill, and while 
no definite arrangement has been made as to the location of 
these cars and stations, yet it is the belief that at least one, 
possibly two more cars, will be located in both the anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal regions of this state. 

It was also decided at the meeting of the Mines and 
Mining Committee to recommend a bill which will provide 
for the appointment of a commission, composed of five ex- 
perts, to codify the mine laws of the country. 

It is said the purpose of the commission shall be to gather 
together the best laws in all states, prepare the same and 
present them to Congress as a tentative code. Before reach- 
ing a final decision, however, the commission will hold 
public hearings in all the principal mining centers, invite and 
receive suggestions and opinions bearing upon or relating to 
existing mining laws, and it may consider the laws and ex- 
perience of other countries with respect to the disposition 
and development of mines and mining. It is proposed to have 
the commission hold a session in Wilkes-Barre, in the an- 
thracite region and at Pittsburgh in the bituminous re- 
gion. It is stated that the laws must be codified and sub- 
mitted one year from the date of the passage of the bill. 
The sum of $25,000 is to be appropriated for expenses. 


Answers to Government’s Suit Filed 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Co., the New York & Middle Coal 
Field Railroad & Coal Co. and Coxe Bros., & Co., Inc., have 
filed their answers as defendants in the government’s equity 
suit under the Sherman law for dissolution of an alleged 
combination acting in restraint of trade. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co.’s answer has already 
been filed. The answers deny the charges of restraint of 
trade made in the government’s petition. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. in its answer denies that it is 
engaged in interstate commerce, claiming that it sells its 
entire product to collieries. Of its holdings in coal lands in 
Pennsylvania 24,746 acres out of 54,299 acres are located upon 
the Lehigh Valley R.R. tracks, the coal company of that 
name admits, but it denies that these properties were ac- 
quired under the influence or guidance of the railroad. Its 
holdings are 19 per cent. of all coal lands upon the railroad’s 
lines, it says, and its total product about one-fifth in amount 
of the total coal shipments on that railroad. Five of its di- 
rectors are also directors of Coxe Brothers & Co., Ine., the 
company further admits. 

Contracts made with many other coal operators along the 
Lehigh Valley R.R.’s lines are admitted to exist, but the main 
inducement in making them, it is asserted, was to obtain a 
higher standard of preparation of coal. Direct or indirect 
fixing of percentage paid under these contracts under pub- 
lished rates of transportation, prejudicial to independent 
operators shipping upon their own account is denied in the 
answer. 

The company has never paid a dividend, and some years 
it has lost money the answer says. Prior to 1902 it borrowed 
from the railroad and on Mar. 1, 1912, it paid 4 per cent. inter- 
est on an indebtedness aggregating $10,350,000. But the sub- 
sequent retirement of certificates of indebtedness by pay- 
ments in cash and the railroad’s debentures were not trans- 
actions to cover rebating, nor was the interest paid unusually 
low, it is claimed. Denial is also made that money was re- 
ceived through the resale to it of the railroads stock in 
companies owning coal properties. 

Flushing Provides Surface Support 

Expressing satisfaction that the plan as put into effect 
nearly three years ago is the best that can possibly be de- 
vised, the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. does 
not intend indorsing the plan of the People’s Coal Co. made 


to the Scranton Surface Protective Association for the pro- 
tection of the surface over its workings. 

Frank P. Christian, president of the Peoples Coal Co., has 
made an offer to safeguard the surface in the business sec- 
tion of West Scranton, if the association withdraws several 
suits against his company. The Christian offer had the en- 
dorsement of many prominent engineers, and an amicable 
court action is to be started so that the offer may be em- 
bodied in a decree. 

It is estimated by the Lackawanna people that the plans 
put into effect by the company about three years ago for 
the protection of the surface and the repairing of property 
damaged by mine disturbances have resulted in an expendi- 
ture of $1,325,000 by the? company. Of this sum a total of 
$1,200,600 went for flushing the workings, and the remaining 
$125,000 ,.was expended in the repair of properties damaged by 
mine disturbances. 

It is thought that the worst damage resulting from dis- 
turbances in the workings of the Lackawanna company has 
been done, and that Scranton will not have any repetition of 
the mine cave damage done over the company’s workings 
in South Scranton. The caves in'South Scranton, North 
Scranton and the twenty-second precinct, were in areas 
marked in the start by outcroppings of the surface veins, and 
as the mine workings extended further along the vein a 
larger stratum of rock that served as a solid protection to 
the surface was encountered. 

The’ Lackawanna company’s plan provides for the flush- 
ing of the under-ground workings, the leaving of pillars in 
places where there are valuable properties on the surface, 
the repair of which might over-balance the gain made in the 
mining of the pillars and the repairing of properties dam- 
aged by settlings. 

It is estimated by the Lackawanna people that 125,000 
tons of material are flushed into the workings every month 
at a cost of $3.24 a ton, or $40,000 a month. This would 
total $480,000 for a year. Since an agitation about two and 
a half years ago in South Scranton for the solution of the 
mine cave problem the Lackawanna company has expended 
$125,000 in this work. 

The flushing process provides for the utilization of rock, 
slate and other material remaining on the ground or coming 
from the coal when it is being prepared into market size. 
The material is broken into fine pieces and mixed with the 
ashes coming from the boiler plants at the collieries, being 
flushed by gravity into the veins where the elevation is 100 
feet or more below the surface. Also there is much hand- 
packing of the chambers done, and in many instances pillars, 
sufficient to support the surface are left in place. This latter 
plan is followed in congested parts of the city where a cave 
might result in a property damage that would be so great as 
to offset the profits to be made in the mining of the pillars. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 

Drifton—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has resumed opera- 
tions on its property below Coxe’s Addition, formerly the old 
Tigers’ Park. No work has been done in the stripping for 
over two months, and a number of new hands have been 
taken on. 

Avoca—On May 8, the earth gave way south of the Laurel 
Line R.R. tracks, making a depression resembling a sub- 
merged ampitheater. The water main burst and the rush of 
the stream into the mine workings could be heard for some 
distance. Although the ground was falling away all day it 
did not reach the houses near by nor did it work any closer 
to the Laurel Line station. The laborers called were handi- 
capped on account of the steady working of the cave and 
could make little headway. 


Summit Hill—Men working in chute No. 22 in the slope of 
the No. 4 collfery of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., had 
driven a hole and discharged a blast on May 4, when an ex- 
plosion of gas followed. The hole had blown into a pocket 
of gas, which originated by the close proximity of the Sum- 
mit Hill mine fire, which has been burning for years. Eight 
men were overcome by the fumes, but with the aid of pul- 
motors they were brought around. The mine caught fire and 
a force of fire fighters were employed in an endeavor to sub- 
due the flames. 
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Hazleton—The Hazle colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co., which was closed down when the men struck to force a 
dozen delinquent members of the United Mine Workers into 
the union, has resumed operations again. As soon as the 
strike occurred the company ordered a shutdown, which lasted 
10 days. 

Tamaqua—More than 4000 members of District No. 7, 
United Mine Workers of America, attended a mass meeting 
here on May 3, and $1000 was donated to the cause of the 
Western miners. It is expected sub district No. 1 of Tanaqua 
and the Panther Creek Valley will contribute $5000 or more 
in a short time. 

Norristown—The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., the Lytle 
Coal Co., and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 
were each sued for $7500 damages on May 7 by Annie R. An- 
derson, a farm owner in lower Providence township, for al- 
leged injuries to her land, pasturage, growing crops and wa- 
ter rights. Mrs. Anderson in her statement asserts that the 
defendants, in operating their mines, discharge into the Schuyl- 
kill River large quantities of coal dirt, mining refuse, culm 
and muck, and when the river is high, this is carried onto 
her farm, doing damage to the soil and crops. 

Shenandoah—A breaker, owned and operated by the Wil- 
liam Nicewinter Coal Co. collapsed on May 4, because of a 
mine cave. The men and boys employed in the building had 
just enough warning to allow them to jump through the 
numerous windows or crawl through the topway, or head 
plane. Many were bruised, but none seriously injured. 

MecAdvo—The Grand Jury of Schuylkill County on May 5 
returned an indictment against the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co. on a charge of violating the law passed by the recent 
legislature, known as the “Lenker Docking Law,” which 
requires the keeping of a record of the number of cars of coal 
mined at the company’s chutes. This is the first time on 
record where a corporation has been criminally indicted on 
such a charge. The alleged offense occurred at McAdoo, and 
the officials of the colliery who are the only officers of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., in Schuylkill County, will be 
the defendants. Alexander Bonus, a miner, is the prosecutor. 

Springfield—Fires on mountains surrounding this place 
are approaching numerous collieries of the Philadelphia & 
Reading and Mineral R.R. & Mining Co. Large numbers of 
workmen on May 4 started fighting the flames, which have 
destroyed a large amount of valuable timber. 


Bituminous 


Smithfield—The tipple at one of the mines of the Repub- 
lic Tron & Steel Co. collapsed several days ago. No cause is 
given by the management for the accident. The damage was 
slight and will soon be repaired. Three men were hurt by 
being caught by falling timbers. 

Fairchance—Options are being secured on the Freeport 
vein of coal all through this section. It is said that all the 
territory from Fairchance to Point Marion will be canvassed, 
and that it is expected to get from 20,000 to 25,000 acres. 
A. M. Frederick, Sr., of Fairchance, is securing the options. 
It is understood that papers have already been signed for 
about 16,000 acres. The price named in the options is $50 
per acre. The Freeport vein is from 4 to6ft. thick. The coal 
is high in sulphur and has to be crushed and washed before 
it will make good coke. 

Uniontown—Sheriff Martin A. Kiefer, of Fayette County, 
amicably settled the strike at the Herbert plant of the 
Connellsville Central Coke Co. recently. He explained that 
the trouble was due to a misunderstanding and the men 
agreed to return to work. The plant was practically shut 
down with the exception of the boiler room, which was kept 
in operation by the clerks of the office who volunteered to act 
as firemen. In this way, the pumps were kept running, and 
the mine kept free from water. 


Punxsutawney—After over a month’s idleness, the Clear- 
field Bituminous Coal Corporations mines at Rossiter, started 
work May 7. Work was also resumed at the Yatesboro, 
Lucerne and Jacksonville mines of the Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal & Iron Co. 

Braddock—A resumption in coal mining operations in this 
district upon a large scale is contemplated by all the lead- 
ing coal mining companies. Inquiries for coal from con- 
sumers who had stocked up in anticipation of a strike after 
Apr. 1 have begun. It is also expected that lake coal will 
be moving by the middle of the month, which will still 
further increase activity. 

Clearfield—By a large majority the 30,000 miners in this 
field have voted to accept the 1912 scale of wages, which the 
operators have agreed to, and this scale will under the vote 
continue in force until Apr. 1, 1916. There will be no strike 
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in this field, therefore, on the question of wages, although 
for a time this was regarded as inevitable. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—<According to estimates made by the Public 
Service Commission, based on the reports of the Eccles 
disaster now available,- the state will pay to dependents of 
miners killed there during the coming year about $2200 pe: 
month from the workmen’s compensation fund. Each of the 
85 widows will receive $20 a month, with $5 additional for 
each child under 15 years old. Besides this the state will 
pay the funeral expenses of the men killed, making a sub- 
stantial lump sum to be disbursed from the fund at once. 
It is stated that the fund is ample to meet this rather 
severe test, however, and that there will be and has been 
no delay in meeting the demands made upon it. 

Members of the local unions of the United Mine Workers 
in the Kanawha district must either return to work pending 
negotiations for another wage agreement between the coal 
operators and miners or surrender their charters as mem- 
bers of the national organization. Under these conditions 
many of the men are returning to work. 


Bluefield—The Federal Court convened on May 6 found 
Sam Tabor and William Thomas not guilty of peonage 
charges and similar charges preferred against W. J. Pritch- 
ard and the Thomas Coal & Coke Co. were dismissed. The 
government agents who worked the case up claimed to hold 
absolute proof of the defendants detaining four men who 
were brought to the W. H. Thomas Coal & Coke Co. works 
on transportation and were there detained because of their 
refusal to work out the amount of this indebtedness. The 
decision is held to signify in a general sense that men can- 
not avail themselves of such transportation facilities to get 
over the road and then beat the company bringing them 
in. 

Eckman — Thieves recently entered the offices of the 
Pulaski Coal & Iron Co., unlocked the safe, and escaped with 
over $300. From what could be learned of the robbery, it ap- 
pears that this money had been in the post office, and there 
being no safe in this building, it was removed to the offices 
of the Puaski Coal & Iron Co., and placed in the safe. No 
arrests have yet been made. 


Wheeling—The Whitaker-Glessner mines resumed work 
May 7, the management having signed the run of mine scale 
in which the pick mining is 71.37 cents and the machine 
scale 49.64 cents. 


Parkersburg—The Big Creek Development Co., has filed 
against the local internal revenue agent a suit for $20,000 
damages, in order to test the 1 per cent Federal tax on cor- 
porate incomes. 

ALABAMA 

Indio—The suit between the holders of $69,000 worth of 
the De Soto Coal Mining and Development Co.’s bonds and 
R. A. Porter, trustee, is being heard before the referee in 
bankruptcy. The original bond issue was for $75,000, of 
which $6000 has been redeemed. 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville—Last week saw representatives of the mine 
owners of the Western Kentucky field and representatives of 
their employees meeting at Louisville in another futile effort 
to reach an agreement as to their differences over the wage 
question. After several days of negotiations the conference 
was adjourned to give time for each side to eonfer on sug- 
gested compromises. Some 32 mining companies and 6000 
employees are directly concerned in the settlement of the 
dispute, with probably as many more mining companies not 
affillated with the operator’s organization but which never- 
theless are practically bound by whatever agreement is 
reached. 

OHIO 

Martins Ferry—The first reports of anything bordering on 
violence in connection with the strike of Ohio miners were 
received in Bridgeport, when it was reported to the police 
by railroad men that bricks and stones had been hurled 
through the cab windows of locomotives hauling West Vir- 
ginia coal to the Lakes while the train was passing through 
Crescent. No railroad men were hurt, but it is expected 
steps will be taken to protect the men and the trains in the 
future. 

Expectations are entertained in this sub-district that set- 
tlements will be made in the Hocking and one or two 
other districts in Ohio within a few weeks. This is ex- 
pected to improve the chances for a local settlement. Once 
the mines in other fields are working, it is believed that it 
may have some effect on the operators in this locality, al- 
though it is realized that West Virginia coal is being quoted 
in Cleveland at a price lower than eastern Ohio coal can 
be placed on the cars without considering the freight. 
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Coshocton—Work has been started by Charles E. Wells 
tand others to reopen the old Black Diamond mine, located at 
Hardscrabble, near Coshocton. The mine was in operation 
40 years ago but was later abandoned. <A portion of the 
entry had caved in. 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis—The International Executive Board of the 
United Mine Workers of America adjourned May 8 after 
being in session for several days discussing the condition 
of miners, especially those in Colorado, Ohio, and West 
Virginia. The Board issued a statement advising against a 
general strike, but affirming in strong terms its support for 
the striking miners of Colorado. 

Terre Haute—Approval of the report of the sub-scale com- 
mittee by the joint convention of miners and operators on 
May 7 averted a threatened strike in Indiana, and provided 
for a contract for two years. Concessions were made by 
both miners and operators. 

Petersburg—Fire destroyed the tipple at the Winslow 
coal mines near here recently. It is supposed that the 
origin was accidental. These mines have not been oper- 
ated for some time and the property was recently sold to 
the Ingle Coal Co., which owns and operates the mines at 
Avreshire. 

Sullivan—The Stockton school township, of Greene County, 
has brought suit against the Vandalia Coal Co. for $9000 dam- 
ages for trespass and damage to real estate alleging that the 
company mined the coal from under a school building, and 

damaged the building and property. 

Brazil—An accident in the Lost Creek Mine of the Van- 
dalia Coal Co. near here, recently put 800 miners out of work 
for a few days. The cage was hoisted before a car of coal 
had been securely placed upon it, and part of the timbers of 
the shaft were torn out and the cage practically demolished. 

ILLINOIS 

Canton—The Simmons coal mine, north of Canton, opened 
May 4, with a full force of men. 

Springfield—Judgment against the Auburn & Alton Coal 
Co. for $234.87, in favor of the Commercial Electric & Sup- 
ply Co. was recently entered by Judge Creighton in the Cir- 
cuit Court. The defendant failed to answer a bill asking for 
a payment on a running account. 

Farmington—The Nickle Plate coal mine which was to 
start work recently, was examined the day before that set 
for the beginning of operation and found to be full of black 
damp. When the men and mules left the mine on Mar 31, 
the fans were stopped, and the gas began to accumulate. It 
is believed that a fall of roof has obstructed the circula- 
tion of the air. 

EKdwardsville—The City Coal Co., of Edwardsville, has 
turned its lease on Mine No. 3 over to the owners, the Ed- 
wardsville Coal Co., which is considering converting the 
large coal yard. The mine has been oper- 


property into a J 
ated for 35 years. 
ARKANSAS 

Fort Smith—A representative of an English syndicate is 
reported to have established headquarters at Fort Smith, and 
thousands of acres of coal lands in 
Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma. The plan of the syndicate, 
said to be capitalized at $10,000,000, is to develop the land, 
marketing its coal largely at the Panama canal. 

Bates—The Packard Coal & Coke Co. has closed down its 
mine, as the result of a disagreement with the miners. 

Russellville—The Southern Anthracite Coal Co.’s mine at 
Russellville resumed operation May 6, after having been 
closed for a few days, following an inspection by Thomas 
Shaw, state mine inspector. Mr. Shaw objects to the system 
of driving entries in the mine, and by agreement it was de- 
cided to allow the Circuit Court to settle this question. This 
mine employs about 400 men. 

KANSAS 

Pittsburz—Two score operators and representatives of 
railroads held their semi-annual meeting at Pittsburg, Kan., 
recently to discuss the handling of cars during the coming 
summer and fall. The operators and railroad men meet twice 
a year for the purpose of planning expeditious handling of 


sceured options on 





coal. 
OKLAHOMA 


Bartiesville—The decline in the oil market has renewed 
interest in the development of coal and other minerals found 
in Washington County, and it is probable that by fall, work 
will be well under way and that shipments will be made A 


rich 


part of the county, and a large number of leases on land 
have been executed. It is believed that actual development 
will start in a short time. 
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Martin Clark, of McAllister, Okla., has announced himself 
as a candidate for nomination for the office of chief mine in- 
spector subject to the approval of the August Democratic 
primary. 

PB. E. Purser recently appointed general superintendent of 
the mines of the Woodward Co., it is reported will have com- 
plete supervision of all the mines in both ore and coal 
divisions, 

W. H. Soper, of Winchester, Ky., has been made general 
manager of the Wolf Valley Coal Co. This is the property re- 
cently sold by Hon & Tomlinson, of Winchester, to the Wolf 
Valley Company. 

John J. Shannon has accepted an important position with 
the Woodward Iron Co., his title being assistant to the vice- 
president. He will have charge of the furnace operation at 
Woodward and Vanderbilt plants. 

Hywel Davies, business manager of the Kentucky State 
University, formerly a co.ul operator in Kentucky, has left 
for Colorado where, as one of the mediators in the mining 
dispute in that state, he will seek to discover a solution of 
the industrial trouble. 

R. H. Gillespie, of Vinita, Okla., and Andrew Voyles, of 
Woodley, Okla., have secured leases on 10,000 acres of coal 
lands near Bluejacket, Okla., following the discovery of 
promising coal deposits. <A _ five-foot coal bed was found 
near Bluejacket at a depth of 341 feet. 

G. W. Hill, general manager of the Virginia-Kentucky 
Fuel Co., of Cincinnati, who has been suffering for several 
weeks with an illness resulting from overwork, has gone to 
French Lick, Ind., to take a course of treatment and to rest 
up, in the hope of regaining his health shortly. 

Ivor Thomas, a prominent hotel man of Boswell, Penn., 
has purchased a 200-acre tract of coal between Boswell and 
Ralphton, and will open a mine within a short time, other 
openings to be made as business may warrant. It is the in- 
tention to ship 1000 tons of coal daily to the eastern market. 


A. J. Baggs, sales representative and W. H. Bines, me- 
chanical engineer, have severed their connections with the 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., of Barnesville, Ohio, and will 
engage in the same line of business at Huntington, W. Va. 
Mr. Baggs has completed 20 years, and Mr. Bines 14 years of 
service with the Watt Co. 

W. H. Cunningham, secretary of the Kentucky Coal Mine 
Owners Association, has established in his office a sort of 
clearing house for information on the new Kentucky Work- 
men’s Compensation law. Mr. Cunningham has announced 
that he will be glad to supply not only mine operators but 
2ll other employers of labor with any information on the sub- 
ject that is available. 


John A. Bell has been elected the president and a director 
of the Carnegie Coal Co., of Pittsburgh, succeeding R. P. 
Burgan. Mr. Bell is best known as a successful banker in 
Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania, but he has had much 
to do with the development of the coal industry in the 
Pittsburgh district. I. P. Burgan who he succeeds is re- 
tiring from business after many years of activity. He will 
make a trip abroad this summer, spending some time at Corn- 
wall, England, where he was born. 


Frank D. Rash, vice-president and general manager of 
the St. Bernard Mining Co. in the Western Kentucky field, 
with headquarters at Earlington, has been elected first vice- 
president of the Kentucky Manufacturers & Shippers Asso- 
ciation. Jn that capacity he is taking a prominent part in 
the efforts of that organization to find a solution of the 
present fire insurance tangle in Kentucky, foreign company’s 
having withdrawn after the passage by the last Legislature 
cf a law ineresing the powers of the State Rating Board. 
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deposit of coal has been discovered in the northern . 


John W. Tully, a mine foreman in the Sugar Camp mine, 
Caperton, W. Va., and one of the most popular miners in the 
New River field, was electrocuted when he came in contact 
with an overhead wire while standing on a piece of sheet 
iron engaged in repairing a mine motor. He was 88 years 
old. 
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William H. Cochran, 56 years of age, a well known coke 
and coal operator, died recently at Dawson, Penn., following 
several weeks’ illness from carbuncle and erysipelas. His death 
oceurred almost 71 years to a day after his father, James 
Cochran, disposed of the first coke ever sold for money. Mr. 
Cochran was a part owner in the Washington Coal & Coke 
Co., and also had coal holdings in West Virginia, being a 
promotor of the Cosmopolitan Coal Co., of Braxton. He was 
well and favorably known throughout Fayette County, and 
has spent practically all his life in and near Dawson. He 
is survived by his wife, four children, and three brothers. 
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Pineville, Ky.—The Pioneer Coal Co. will soon begin the 
erection of a large commissary in its camp at Kettle Island. 
The company will also put up a number of new miners’ 
homes. 

Flat Rock, Ky. 
cently purchased the Coger 
to install modern machinery, 





The Kentucky Coal & Iron Co., which re- 
mines near here,. is preparing 
including electric cutters and 





motors. The power house is now in course of construc- 
tion. 
Penny, Ky.—The Penny Coal Co. is proceeding with the 





construction of a mining camp and plant to have a monthly 
capacity of from 35,000 to 40,000 tons. John G. Smith is 
manager. 

Webb, Ohio—Improvements costing in the neighborhood 
of a quarter of a million dollars have been completed at the 
Webb Mine, at Webb, formerly called Lashley Station, in the 
southern part of the county. The mine is now ready to start 
operations as soon as the mines of the state resume work. 

Columbus, Ohio—It is learned from a reliable source that 
the Hocking Valley Ry. Co. is planning to double-track its 
line from Columbus to Toledo as soon as the financing can 
be done. The improvement is to be made, it is said, to take 
eare of the added traffic when the Chesapeake & Ohio con- 
nects with the Hocking Valley at Portsmouth. 

New Orleans, La.—If a project now being considered by 
New Orleans capitalists materializes immense coal yards will 
be established along the New Basin Canal, and the barges 
of the Alabama & New Orleans Transportation Co. will be 
enabled to discharge cargoes of coal direct from the Warrior 
River fields of Alabama in the heart of New Orleans. 


Grafton, W. Va.—It is understood that the Austen Coal & 
Coke Co. will shortly rebuild its tipple and plant, which was 
burned down a few weeks ago with an estimated loss of 
$25,000. It is said that preliminary work has already been 
started and that active preparations to rebuild the entire 
plant are now under way. It is believed that the new plant 
will be somewhat larger than the old one. 








The Durham Coal & Iron Co. expect 
soon to begin the construction of the proposed coke-oven 
plant, which was recently decided upon. The company’s en- 
gineers are preparing a plan and specifications, and a site will 
soon be chosen. The company has decided to undertake this 
construction work with its own engineers in charge. Approx- 
imately one million dollars will be invested, the ovens being 
built in blocks of 30 and 60, with a view to future additions. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Columbus, Ohio—The announcement is made that within a 
few weeks ground will be broken for a 40,000-hp. power 
plant to be erected at Floodwood, midway between Nelson- 
ville and Athens, Ohio for the purpose of supplying coal 
mines in the Hocking Valley with electrical current. The 
project is backed by English capitalists and the construction 
will be under the charge of F. C. Elliott, of Chicago. Herman 
Hamper, formerly of Columbus, will be engineer in charge of 
construction. 


Winchester, Ky.—In the way of railroad building into coal 
lands, work is progressing rapidly in the construction of 
the Winchester-Irvine extension of the Louisville & Nashville 
to Dry Fork, at which point the steel for a bridge is being 
delivered. It is expected that the bridge will be in condi- 
tion for traffic in a few weeks, when construction beyond 
that point will be begun and track laying pushed through to 
upper Howard’s Creek, where another bridge will be neces- 
sary. Gangs operating from the other end will meet the 
Winchester crew at Red River, where a large bridge is to be 
erected. Much coal land will be opened up by this road, and 
more than six miles of new sidetracks have been built in the 
southeastern section of this city to handle the increased vol- 
ume of traffic that will result from the new line. 








NEW INCORPORATIONS 














Ashland, Ky.—The Buffalo Creek Coal Co., with a ecapi- 
tal of $50,000, has been incorporated by J. W. M. Stewart, K. 
M. Fitzgerald and L. S. Wilson. 

Harlan, Ky.—The Kentucky-Harlan Fuel Co. with an 
authorized capital stock of $80,000, has filed articles of in- 
corporation. The incorporators, each of whom holds three 
shares of stock, are Homer C. McLellan, F. D. Keithly, and 
Charles Oestrich. 

Harrisburg, Penn.—Charters were issued on May 4, for 
the Grazier Coal & Coke Co., and the Grazier Coal Mining Co. 
These concerns are capitalized at $200,000. It is expected that 
in the near future an output of 1000 tons per day will be 
secured from the mines of these companies at Foustwell, 
where the operations of the Somerset and Cambria Coal Co. 
have been purchased by the newly chartered organizations, 
which are also purchasing additional lands in that section. 











INDUSTRIAL NEWS 











Columbus, Ohio—A company is being organized in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to make concrete posts suitable for mine supports. 
The concrete comes in blocks with concave surfaces on both 
ends. 

Steubenville, Ohio—Because of the breaking of a shaft, on 
the towboat “Cruiser” on the Ohio River recently, four coal 
barges were crushed and a large amount of coal was thrown 
into the river. 

Springfield, I1l—The Chicago & Alton R.R. has put ona 
night shift to handle the apparatus used in picking up stored 
coal in North Springfield. <All of this coal will be removed 
from storage by June 1. 

Wellston, Ohio—The W. H. Warner Coal Co. is planning 
the purchase of a new mine on the Hocking Valley R.R. and 
is also arranging to sell the entire output of the Wells- 
ton Coal Co.’s mine at Wellston. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The April anthracite shipments 
totaled 6,072,164 tons against 5,966,189 tons in April of 1913. 
For the four months ended Apr. 30 shipments were 20,534,050 
against 22,886,065 for the same period of the previous year. 

Chicago, I1l.—The freight tariff proposed by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and the Rock Island railroads advancing 
rates on coke from Chicago and other Illinois points to St. 
Paul was suspended recently by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission until Aug. 30. 

Williston, N. D.—Uncle Sam not only owns a railroad in 
Idaho, but also owns and operates a coal mine in North 
Dakota, near Williston. The coal is mined to supply fuel for 
a power plant, which furnishes electricity for a pumping 
station at a nearby irrigation plant. 





Pittsburgh, Penn.—Five towboats of the Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co.’s fleet left the Pitts- 
burgh harbor May 7, with a combined tow of 65 towboats, 
25 barges, and one freight barge, aggregating 1,729,000 bu. 
of Pittsburgh coal. This is said to be the largest shipment for 
one day in recent years. 


istevan, Sask.—The experiments by the Government of 
Saskatchewan in the carbonizing of the soft coals which are 
found in the province are being conducted in this village. 
The result of the tests so far made has proved highly satis- 
factory, and it is expected that the carbonized coal will shortly 
be placed on the market at about $5 per ton. It is claimed 
that by the carbonizing process, the heat value of the fuel 
is brought up to the standard of Pennsylvania anthracite. 
Briquettes will also be manufactured under the new process. 


Chicago, Ill—The Gun-crete Co. has opened its new offices 
in the McCormick Building, Chicago. This firm specializes 
in cement-gun work for engineering, industrial and mining 
structures, and has at its disposal a large amount of the most 
modern cement-gun euipment, and an efficient working organ- 
ization. Carl Weber, president of this firm, is one of the best 
known concrete engineers in America, being the inventor of 
the reinforced-concrete chimney, of which thousands have 
been built in this and foreign countries. He has been con- 
nected with cement-gun operation for some time, and is 
considered to be one of the leading experts in this line of 
work, 
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General Review 


Steam grades of anthracite beginning to crowd the store 
age bins, but domestics still continue in fair demand. Bi- 
tuminous coal absorbed very slowly, curtailment on contracts 
being the rule and consumers very critical as to quality. 
Heavy concessions on prompt business. 

The domestic grades of hard coal are about normal for 
this period of the year, but the steam sizes are beginning to 
crowd the storage bins, and individuals are offering sub- 
stantial discounts to keep these grades moving. Shipments 
are going forward to the distributing center somewhat 
more freely, and the agencies are beginning to quietly look 
around for orders. The demand generally is centering on 
steve coal which size is bringing a premium all along the 
line. With large stocks of anthracite in the Northwest the 
Lake opening is the slowest in the history of the _ trade. 
From the generally adverse conditions it is probable that 
curtailed mining will have to be practised before the summer 
is over. 

Bituminous stocks are large in every direction, while con- 
tract consumers are holding producers down to minimum de- 
liveries, and each week sees the business becoming lighter. 
The month’s suspension in mining failed to create the antic- 
ipated gap in the supply, and there is no impetus of any kind 
in the trade, while consumers are becoming very critical 
regarding quality. Buyers refuse to be interested under any 
consideration, while shipments are absorbed very slowly, and 
then only at low figures. In fact the trade seems to be 
settling down to the lowest point for a number of years. 

Surplus stocks in the Pittsburgh district have not been 
liquidated, and the demand is considerably off; railroad con- 
sumption is light, and manufacturing much below normal. 
Prices are firm on contracts, but heavy cuts are offered on 
spot business, although such business is, so light that it is of 
little consequence; lake shipments amount to. practically 
nothing, and production is at 40 per cent. capacity. There 
is some West Virginia coal moving into Ohio, but it is in 
poor demand, as consumers still seem to be heavily stocked. 
The return of the miners in the Kanawha district eliminated 
the possibility of obtaining relief through a general sus- 
pension in that district. Negotiations for another conference 
on the Ohio wage scale are now being arranged for. The 
quotations at Hampton Roads are being maintained on ex- 
port business, but there are persistent rumors of concessions 
being made on coastwise shipments to New England. The 
past week witnessed a heavy dumping, and the accumulation 
at some piers is below normal. 

The renewal of the wage scale on the same basis as the 
old one in Indiana is the feature of the Middle-western situ- 
ation; this has relieved whatever apprehension there was re- 
garding a shortage, and both production and buying have 
eased off still further. There is practically no demand for 
domestic coal, dealers showing no disposition to undertake 
the customary summer stocking, because of the adverse 
financial situation. A few contracts are being closed up, and 
it is expected that some of the large railroads may be in 
the market shortly. 
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BOSTON 

The lightest week of the season thus far. Consumers who 
failed to contract early, buy now from hand to mouth. Mar- 
ket cargoes absorbed very slowly. Marine freights unfavor- 
able to Pennsylvania coals. Georges Creek mines under 
short time. Anthracite shippers seeking orders. 

Bituminous—No improvement can be reported in the gen- 
erally dull situation. The week past has been perhaps the 
very lightest of the season so far; almost no new business 
has been taken on and large consumers are holding down 
their shippers to minimum deliveries. Practically all the 
buyers now who did not make purchases early are buying 
only from hand to mouth, confident they will be able to 
make more advantageous arrangements in mid-summer. 

There is no change in prices on Pocahontas and New 
River, although what few sales are made are on a delivered 
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rather than an f.o.b. basis. Cargoes destined for inland 
distribution are absorbed slowly and then only at low fig- 
ures. Stocks are large in every direction. 

Marine freights from Philadelphia prevail rather higher 
than from Hampton Roads and this condition makes hard 
going for the Pennsylvania grades that sell only 5@10c. less 
f.o.b. than Pocahontas and New River. Consumers are ex- 
tremely critical in such a season and the Pennsylvania coals 
are likely to lose some of the tonnage they gained last 
year and the year before. All-rail, the demand is only a 
shade better. Georges Creek shippers are succeeding in 
placing their current output which is somewhat curtailed. 
The New River shippers have made some inroads on Georges 
Creek tonnage this year and the aggregate is likely to be 
considerable. 
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Anthracite—Shipments have come forward more freely 
since May 1 and already the companies are mildly soliciting 
new orders. Stove size is short at all the loading ports and 
consignees are now being restricted to a third and in some 
cases a fourth of a cargo in conjunction with other sizes. 
The weather is warm and the only retail. business is with 
trade that is willing to fill up for next season. 

Bituminous prices at wholesale are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
PAO os wicca e's $0.95@1.50 $1.20@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.20@2.75 2.45@2.85 2.92@3.02 
New York*......<. 2.50@3.05 2.75@3.15 3.22@3.32 
I casas Qeakasesaee “aeeetecnien 2.85@2.95 
ROIAINIGRDRGEY: QoccccccsaG- <saliceseccaas saeeceeacere $2.80@2.85 
RIUEGD Ice Notavisiein<- ccissiievnises) eiacverieaisfele,. g teais ties signicts 3.55@3.78 
EMO cscuits wacaGoiewne- seasanenua! ~axnantoeece 3.50@3.73 
* F.o.b. TOn cars. 


NEW YORK 
Heavy curtailment on bituminous contracts. Trade set- 
tling down into a dull summer. Anthracite steam grades 
weak, but domestics approximately natural for this season. 
Curtailment in mining in sight. 


Bituminous—The curtailment in the movement of soft coal 
has become so general that there scarcely seems to be any 
business negotiated at all. There is no demand in any direc- 
tion, and market observers are slowly becoming convinced 
that the trade is settling down into one of the worst summer 
seasons for many years. One of the most serious features of 
the situation is the way in which consumers are curtailing 
requisitions on contracts. Although little business is ex- 
pected in the spot trade when conditions are dull, it is seldom 
the contract requirements are so heavily cut as at present. 
The general impression is that the situation will continue as 
at present throughout the summer, or until the crops begin 
to move, and the railroads are again forced to buy. 
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Prices, as a rule, are holding remarkably well, considering 
prevailing conditions. Odd tonnages of demurrage coal are, 
of course, being forced on the market at heavy sacrifices, one 
sale being reported down to $1.80 at tidewater. But aside 
from such abnormal business, the circular quotations are still 
generally held as follows: West Virginia steam, $2.50@2.60; 
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fair grades Pennsylvania, $2.60@2.70; good grades of Pennsyl- 


vania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; 
Georges Creek, $3.15 @3.25. 

Anthracite—It is reported at some points that hard coal 
is also feeling the effects of the general retrenchment in in- 
dustrial circles, particularly in the steam grades, but it is 
generally felt that the market is approximately normal for 
this period of the year. The demand is still centering on 
stove coal, which is about the only grade commanding a 
general premium all along the line, individuals readily obtain- 
ing 10c. per ton above the regular circular here. Egg coal is 
in steady demand, although occasionally selling off to avoid 
demurrage. In Manhattan, chestnut is absolutely flat, and 
impossible to move, but Brooklyn dealers are taking some in 
order to get an allotment of stove coal with it; in an ordinary 
straight transaction involving chestnut alone, it is difficult to 
move at 20c. off the circular. With a good demand in the 
West, it is difficult to understand why so much of that grade 
is being sent into this market. 

Pea coal is selling down to between 20 and 30c. off the 


circular, where individuals are forced into the market to. 


avoid demurrage. The depressed situation ruling on pea 
and chestnut at tidewater is due to the sharp falling off in 
the line trade. Low-grade No. 1 buckwheat has sold as low as 
30c. off the circular; high grades are still in fair demand, but 
are selling off 15c. The high-grade barleys are down to 
10c. off the circular, with the lower grades as much as 40c. off. 

Indications generally point to a poor summer business in 
anthracite. It seems probable that it may even be necessary 
to practice some curtailment in mining, and even then the 
outlook is not any too cheerful. Quotations are now ruling 
at the following rather low level: 





Upper Ports— ———Lower Ports——— 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 

BSB xc oes coarse cons $4.70 $4.70 $4.65 .65 
MN ices olecer¥ crane eaves eee 4.95 4.90@4.95 4.90 i. 4.90 
I sco cls ce Satine saws 4.95 4.95@5.05 4.90 4.90@5.00 
BNI oo sas 4 cee chester 5.20 5.00@5.20 5.15 4.95@5.15 
Mes cosets Cave dias hiecese- ote 3.55 3.30@3.55 3.45@3. 3.20@3.45 
BUG WNCUG eo 66:6sc cit cares 2.80 2.75@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.15@2.75 
BO cits a Poe a eroliatenctewads 2.30 2.30@2.40 2.00@2.25 1.75@2.25 
| eae a arene aaron sree 1.80 1.70@1.80 1.70@1.75 1.25@1.70 


PHILADELPHIA 

Anthracite outlook favorable for May. Mining still at 
full capacity. Steam sizes flat and considerable going into 
stock, Bituminous market dull, with prospects poor. Prices 
and demand at low ebb. 

Anthracite—With the first half of May gone, the prospects 
look favorable for good business until its close, on the steam 
sizes, which are already crowding the storage bins of the 
large operating companies. This is no unusual feature, as 
spring and summer always finds these sizes in excess, and 
while the individuals create a market by making conces- 
sions, the large companies with storage facilities stack their 
superfluous product in order to take care of the heavy de- 
mand on contracts during the fall and winter. 

Broken, egg, stove and chestnut are moving off as rapidly 
as produced, but there seems to be a feeling in the trade 
that the close of May will see a period of inactivity which 
is likely to extend throughout: the summer months. As a 
matter of fact, the Northwestern market is supposed to ab- 
sorb the surplus during the summer months, but the open 
weather that prevailed during most of the winter, left con- 
siderable coal on hand. This spells curtailed mining, al- 
though there are no indications as yet, that this will be nec- 
essary in the immediate future. 

Bituminous—The heavy stocks many consumers had at 
their plants, are becoming depleted, but there still seems to 
be nothing that adds any backbone to the market, and the 
trade generally are not looking for any material change in 
the near future. The agreement with the miners of the 
central Pennsylvania district is not likely to open up many 
operations until there is a better market. The suspension 
of over a month by many operators does not seem to have 
made any gap in the apparent supply, and. the predicted im- 
petus to the trade has not materialized. The changes in 
prices over last week have been fractional. Good grades of 
Pennsylvania coals can be purchased at $1.35@1.55, and the 
cheaper grades at 35@50c. less. 

BALTIMORE 

Highly unsatisfactory conditions in the bituminous trade. 
Anthracite only fairly active, but in much better shape than 
soft coal. 

That the present state of affairs in the bituminous coals 
leave much to be desired is an undisputed fact. The trade is 
regarded as the worst spring business for several years back. 
Not only has demand fallen off, but prices have continued to 
slump in all save the specialized coals that are practically 
all taken on contracts. . 
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Considerable coal on consignment at tidewater points has 
resulted in a sharp breaking of prices in many instances. 
The worst slump seems to have occurred on the West Vir- 
ginia gas coals. Slack has been a particularly weak grade, and 
sold in some cases down to 45c. Offerings are free in every 
direction and many would not be surprised to see a still fur- 
ther break. Run-of-mine at 75c. and three-quarter at 85c. 
were easily obtainable. Pennsylvania grades have been 
offered during the week as low as 90c. Best grades have been 
generally covered by contract, and any surpluses are held 
firmly around $1.35. 

One encouraging feature just now lies in the export trade. 
All of the piers were busy the past week loading for Euro- 
pean, South American and West Indian ports. 

While the anthracite trade is much better than soft coal, 
there is still no great snap to it either. Steam sizes are in 
only fair demand, and a good many household consumers have 
been delaying their spring orders. Deliveries can be made up 
to the end of the present month on the lowest rate of the 
season. 

A few contracts are being signed up gradually for the 
coming season, the prices being based on the same scale of 
wages as paid the past two years in the Illinois field. At 
the present the retail prices on bituminous coals are: Stand- 
ard, $2.50; Mt. Olive, $2.75; Carterville, $3.121%4. These prices 
will likely prevail until the first of August. 





CENTRAL STATES 











PITTSBURGH 

Production down to 40% with demand light in all direc- 
tions. Quotations heavily cut on prompt business, but firm 
on contracts. 

Bituminous—There has been no improvement in the situa- 
tion. Domestic demand is almost absent, while manufactur- 
ing consumption is far below normal, «nd has been decreas- 
ing further in the past week or two; railroad consumption 
is also light. The stocks accumulated some time ago are 
not all liquidated yet. Production in the Pittsburgh district 
is at not over 40% of capacity, or unchanged from last week. 
The suspension of mining in Ohio does not seem to have 
thrown any trade at all to this district. While some coal is 
being shipped in the lake trade the amount is altogether in- 
consequential. 

Producers are holding firmly to regular prices when it 
comes to making contracts, for with production as light as 
it is now they have a full realization of the fact that cost 
of production may be particularly high, and they are pos- 
sibly less prone to cut prices on contracts than they would 
be if approximately full operations were assured for the 
twelvemonth. For spot lots there are deeply cut prices in 
occasional instances, but the total volume of business is too 
small to make the prices of importance. Regular quotations 
are: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, 
$1.30; 3,-in., $1.40;.1%4-in., $1.80, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh 
district. 


Connellsville Coke—The market is almost absolutely stag- 
nant. No furnaces contemplate going into blast, while some 
of those in blast are going out. April saw a net decrease of 
18 in the number of furnaces in blast in the country as a 
whole, and this month there has been a further decrease. The 
few consumers who were uncovered for May have not con- 
tracted, but are buying prompt coke occasionally. One con- 
sumer who had a contract for 29,000 tons for April, at $2, 
has arranged to have shipments continued at the figure in- 
definitely, but does not contract definitely to take a full 
month’s tonnage. The market is quotable generally as fol- 
lows: Prompt furnace, $1.85@1.90; contract furnace (nominal), 
$2; prompt and contract foundry, $2.35@2.50, per ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended May 2 at 395,- 
610 tons, a decrease of 8147 tons, and shipments at 299,439 
tons, a decrease of 10,770 tons. The best average ever main- 
tained for a period of three months was about 425,000 tons 
a week, so that the movement is now 70% of the record 


BUFFALO 


Still no improvement in the trade. Some mines resuming 
work. Stocks begin to run low. Lake shipments much smaller 
than last season and will likely continue so. Coke quiet. 

Bituminous—There are three new features of the trade 
now, none of which, however, have had any improved effect. 
The stocks in consumers’ hands are running down and soon 
not only a good many private concerns, but the railroads also, 
will be back into the market, although they will buy spar- 
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and will not want to pay fair prices at first. Eventu- 
of the volume of business. If 
coal, but 


ingly 
ally it will simply be a matter 
that starts up fairly well there will be a sale for 
if not it will be a dragging market right along. 

A second feature is that there will be more or less of a 
general resumption of mining this week, and there will soon 
be more coal on the market. But it is given out by the lead- 
ing operators that they are not going to mine coal unless 
they can sell it on orders. The third feature is that there is 
now enough three-quarter being made to increase the supply 
of slack. The lake trade, which demands so much three-quar- 
ter, is not active, but it is moving a certain amount of coal 
and as a consequence slack is piling up here and the prices 
off. 

In fact, the bituminous trade is not very hopeful, since if 
the mines return to anything like a full output there is going 
to be a surplus produced again. The quotations on bituminous 


are much the same as formerly as to price, there still being 
$2.70 


are 


sales at the regular circular, $2.80 for Pittsburg lump, 
for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run, and $2.15 (a reduction 
of 10c.) for slack. Allegheny slack is about on a par with 


Pittsburg, but sizes are 15 to 25c. lower. 


Coke—There is no improvement in coke. Pig iron sells 


slowly and is moving still closer in the Canadian market 
than here. No particular improvement is looked for right 
away. 


Anthracite—The hard-coal movement is light for this time 
of year, as there is so much in the Northwest unsold. Lake 
shipments are bound to be quiet for some time. If there is 
a disposition to sell early in the season the docks will free 
themselves, but otherwise the business will drag. Just now 
the small upper-lake ports are buying in order to take advan- 
tage of the lower prices. The large ports are bound to carry 
heavy stocks right along. Shipments by lake for the week 
were only 50,000 tons. 

TORONTO 

Domestic grades of anthracite steady 
dragging. 

The market for domestic grades of anthracite is steady 
and a little more active since the usual spring reduction of 
prices. Steam coal is quiet owing to dullness in the manu- 
facturing industries with a downward tendency in prices. 
Quotations are as follows: Retail anthracite, egg, stove and 
nut, $7.50; grate, $7.25; pea, $6.25. Bituminous, steam, $5.25; 
sereenings, $4.35; domestic lump, $6; cannel, $7.50. Whole- 
sale, f.o.b. cars, % lump $3.60, screenings, $2.75. 


with steam sizes 


TOLEDO 

Demand light in all departments, but an improvement ex- 
pected in the steam grades shortly. Some inquiries and an 
occasional order noted. Lake movement under way. 

The coal trade in Toledo continues quiet, but most of the 
local dealers are optimistic over the future. The call for 
both domestic and steam coal is below normal, but it is be- 
lieved that the demand for the steam grades will increase 
later on. Most of the factories laid in heavy stocks prior to 
the strike and many still have good supplies left. The rail- 
roads are beginning to run low, however, and inquiries from 
this source are becoming numerous with an occasional sale. 

Large freighters are loading right along at the Toledo 
docks and a large amount of coal is carried here in the yards, 
especially those of the T. & O. C. Quick trips have been made 
by some of the lake freighters. The “E. L. Wallace” has made 
two round trips and the “Harry Yates,’ which cleared a short 
time ago for the Canadian Soo arrived back last Wednesday 
to take on another cargo. Of the seven big freighters which 
wintered at Bay View Park, four have loaded and gone on 
their first trip. 

COLUMBUS 

National officers of the miners refuse to call a strike in 
Ohio. Hocking Valley operators to meet with the miners 
shortly, and the situation is clarifying rapidly. Stocks are 
still large and demand continues light. 

The principal events during the past week were the fail- 
ure of the national officers of the United Mine Workers to 
ratify the strike, as voted for by the Ohio miners, and the 
move for a conference of operators and miners in the Hock- 
ing Valley. In other words, the situation is more clear and 
the stress is gradually passing away. 

E. A. Cole, president of the Sunday Creek Co., and also 
president of the Hocking Valley Operators’ Association, sent 
a letter to John Moore, of the state organization, asking for 
another conference. So far arrangements for the conference 
have not been made, but it is expected they will be in the 
near future. This is the first step in this state to settle the 


wage question by subdistricts, and the move is being watched 
with 


interest. The miners have no authority to agree to a 
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lower scale, but it is probable that a referendum vote may be 
ordered in case the delegates so recommend. 

Apparently stocks among steam users are sufficient for a 
month or more, and the domestic trade is also quiet. Some 
West Virginia coal is being shipped in, but it is Selling at a 
rather low figure. The small sizes are somewhat stronger 
and prices are higher. There is some demand for the better 
grades of domestic coal and dealers are having a fair busi- 
ness for this time of the year. Dealers stocks are sufficient 
for some time to come. 

Some West Virginia coal is being shipped to the lakes, 
although the prospects for an active lake trade are not bright, 
There is still considerable coal on the docks of the upper 
lake ports, according to reports. 

What quotations are being made in the Ohio fields are as 
follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Pomeie an. es i 45@$1.35 $1. ee. - $1. 40@81. 
3-inch.. 1.30@ 1.25 $1.20@$1.15 1.35@ 1 ee * = 
Nut sar kicecholatsevarsspevars te 1.25@ 1.20 é 1.30@ 1 38 1. 350 1.20 
Mine-run. 1.15@ 1.10 1.10@ 1.05 1.15@ 1.10 1.15@ 1.10 
Nut, pea and slack. 0.90@ 0.85 0.85@ 0.80 0.75@ 0.70 
Coarse slack...... 0.80@ 0.75 0.90@ 0.85 0.75@ 0.70 0.65@ 0.60 
CLEVELAND 


Lake traffic tending to maintain the coal markets in 
northern Ohio. Youghiogheny gas grades selling on a par 
with Fairmount gas. Lake vessels scarce because of the 
dullness in the lake freight market. 

The pressure to move coal has held the market down all 
week and no improvement is anticipated for at least another 
three or four weeks. Youghiogheny slack was sold on the 
spot market as low as $1.70 and Fairmount gas mine-run 
has been traded for Youghiogheny gas on the basis of 20c. 
difference in favor of the mine-run. 

There is no demand. The market is so slow that prac- 
tically no consignment coal has been coming in. Pocahontas 
operators are holding firmly to the May circular, but are 
not accepting any new business for prepared sizes. Poca- 
hontas slack has been sold as low as 85c., the mines, and 
it is reported even lower. The circular price is $1.25. 

In the Lake Trade shipments from West Virginia are 
much larger than the demand or dock space justify. There 
is no market strong enough to warrant ‘shipping consignment 
coal and lake ports are full. Shippers are having trouble 
getting boats because the iron ore and grain traffic is so light 
the vessels are without and eastbound freight. Lake Mich- 
igan shippers have an advantage as boats can at least 
break even coming back light from there. To the slow 
docks on Lake Michigan, however, a premnum of 5c. a ton 
has been paid for boats to run light for coal. 

Shipment prices for available coals are as follows: 


Pocahontas Youghiogheny Fairmount 

Riri ee os ee $3.05 $2.00@$2.05 
Gumpeti-in..... 66.55 $2.35 

LLC he CT See eep eae scree 2.25 

Mine PENN igeaiaiis 6 cree 2.60 2.10 1.85@ 1.90 
Egg. 3.05 

REE hooes seen este ere 2.00 

Reto caren tues 2.20 1.70 1.70@ 1.90 

CINCINNATI 


The market continues sluggish, with practicsily no change 
since last week. Lack of activity in industrial lines has af- 
fected the steam market, which is now as bad as domestic 
grades, making the whole situation unprecedentedly dull. 

With no signs of a revival and with the domestic market 
extremely quiet, save in the demand for Pocahontas smoke- 
less, the present situation here is about as bad as it could be. 
A week ago the prospect of more or less serious labor trouble 
in the Kanawha district of West Virginia offered a reason- 
able prospect of a stronger market, but before it had a 
chance to manifest itself the men returned to work. Not- 
withstanding the short period of idleness, and the more pro- 
longed shutdown in the Ohio field, the market refuses to 
respond. . 

The practical impossibility of securing boats for lake 
shipments has not changed for the better. It is undoubtedly 
true that the usual lake markets are to a large extent af- 
fected by the same dullness which is noted here and else- 
where, so that there is by no means a pressing demand for 
coal. 

Occasional buyers are in the market for steam coal at 
fair prices, one or two sales of eastern Kentucky nut and 
slack being reported last week at 80c. There is nothing like 
a real movement at this or any other figures, however. Mine- 
run coal seems to be about the best fuel to send to this 
market at present. 

DETROIT 

Contract movement sharply curtailed. West Virginia coals 

taking the place of the Ohio product where required. 


Bituminous—The local market is lifeless, operators stil] 
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saving large stocks and not appearing to be the least worried 
over the restricted output. As a result of the curtailed ship- 
ments, Slack prices are strengthening up slightly, but West 
Virginia steam lump and mine-run are offering considerable 
off the circular. Shipments on contract are heavily cur- 
tailed. Considerable of the West Virginia grades are coming 
in so that the effect of the complete shutdown in Ohio is not 
being felt. Much of the coal ordinarily going into the lake 
trade is being dumped into the Detroit market. Contract 
arrangements for Ohio coal are being delayed, pending the 
adjustment of the wage scale. 

Anthracite—Hard coal is coming in in abundant supply, 
many of the dealers receiving their full requisitions, con- 
trary to the ordinary rule. The outlook for May is also 
encouraging. 

HAMPTON ROADS 

Some improvement in Hampton Roads situation. Dump- 
ings for week show up well. Government taking cargoes for 
vessels in Mexico and for station at Cavite. 


Shipments of coal from Hampton Roads during the week 
past have shown some improvement. Two naval colliers and 
one sailing vessel have loaded for Key West and the vessels 
now in Mexico, and in addition there have been two cargoes 
shipped by the government to the coaling station at Cavite, 
P. L; large coastwise and foreign cargoes have also moved, 
and, with the number of bunkers which have been taken care 
of, the dumpings should show up well. The accumulation of 
coal has been cut down to below normal at some of the piers. 

During the early part of the week the Virginian Ry. piers 
were working to almost their full capacity. During ten hours 
on May 4 they dumped 303 cars into barges, sailing vessels 
and steamers, and the same night over 250 cars were dumped, 
making more than 550 cars, or about 27,500 tons in 24 hr. 

The price of coal for export is practically the same as it 
has been for some months, and while circular figures on coast- 
wise business are still being quoted, it is rumored that some 
cargoes for New England have been sold at somewhat below 
these. 

Foreign shipments have moved to Dakar, Havana, Port 
Spain, Naples, Canal Zone, Montevideo and Kingston. 

On May 1 retail dealers put in effect summer prices on the 
various grades of domestic coals. These prices are about 50c. 
a ton below the winter schedule except on Pocahontas and 
New River run-of-mine, which remain the same practically 
all the year round. 

LOUISVILLE 


Operations generally zood, but market shows no improve- 
ment, Prices continue unchanged. 

Though operations continue on an extensive scale, as com- 
pared with other bituminous mining districts, the market in 
general has showed no signs of improvement. The western 
Kentucky field is practically at a standstill. The local retail 
reduction of 25c. a ton, though it has resulted in a con- 
siderable volume of orders from domestic consumers, has had 
no appreciable effect on the general situation. ‘ 

Steam sizes are plentiful both east and west and are in 
small demand. Though the reports of the railways seem to 
indicate that business generally is better than last year, it 
must be remembered that the railroad’s operations a year ago 
were greatly curtailed by the floods. 

Prices run about the same as a week ago, ranging from 
50e. a ton for the pea and slack in the West, to from 60 to 
jie. for Eastern nut. Of these grades the western Ken- 
tucky pea and slack, only, is stiff. The block coals of the 
Eastern field continue at from $1.30@1.85, the latter for the 
fancy grades. 





SOUTHERN AND MIDDLE- 
WESTERN 


My 








CHICAGO 
Slight increase in steam-coal trade. Anthracite quiet. 
Most contracts for smokeless coal now closed. The demand 
for Illinois grades is contined to screenings only. Coke mar- 
ket dull. 


There is practically no demand for domestic coal and little 
fuel is being bought for storage because of unfavorable 
financial conditions. There is also little demand for anthra- 
cite coal, dealers showing no disposition to purchase for 
future. Buying for storage appears to be restricted to the 
all-rail trade only, and as a result operators are sending 
smaller shipments. There are two or three companies which 
have cut their prices to around a dollar. Lump and egg is 
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selling at $1.60 as the market price, but this is only because 
little of these coals is being produced. 

Illinois coals are not very active, screenings being the 
only kind for which there is any demand at all, and even 
these are lower by 10c. a ton. It is expected that the large 
railroads will begin to appear in the market soon. Inch and 
a half screenings are selling for 90@95c. per ton, while the 
better grade two-inch coal is selling for 95¢c.@$1. Condi- 
tions in the coke market are dull. 

Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump....... $2.07 2.30@2.40 $2.12 
Steam lump......... 1.97 1.97 
) 7 ere 2.30@2.40 $3.65 
MENG*FUR. «6.6. ce es 1.87 2.15@2.25 1.87 3.05@3.30 
Screenings........... Nude 1.95@2.05 1.67 


Coke—Connellsville and Wise County, $5@5.25; byproduct 


egg, stove and nut, $4.45; gas house, $4.25. 
INDIANAPOLIS 


New wage agreement for the next two years signed up on 
practically the same basis as the expiring one. Operations 
increased in spots but still generally at only half capac- 
ity. 

The most interesting development in the Indiana coal 
situation is the signing up of a new wage contract for two 
years. The miners gained a point in their demand for the 
delivery of the powder to working places and they conceded 
a point to the operators in assessing fines for the mining of 
dirty coal, while the wage scale continues the same. Trade 
conditions have shown little change. Some operators have 
put additional mines at work but as a general thing, only 
about half the mines are working. 


ST, LOUIS 


A further slump in domestic coals about equalizes an ad- 
vance in the steam grades. Contracts being closed on the 
same basis as last year. Labor situation being cleared up. 


During the past few days there has been a good demand for 
steam sizes, perhaps better than at any time since the mines 
suspended operations, but as the price advanced on these 
grades, the quotations on the domestic and larger sizes went 
down, so that it is an even break; that is, on a mine-run 
basis the coal is bringing about the cost of production, or 
perhaps slightly better. This pertains chiefly to the stand- 
ard field. In the Carterville and Franklin County field there 
is little tonnage being produced, and that for the most part, 
on contract business. 

In a retail way, locally, there is nothing doing in bitumin- 
ous coals, but the tonnage of anthracite, being booked for 
early delivery, is exceptionally good. The smokeless market 
is slow, and indications at this time are that anthracite and 
coke will eventually crowd out, to a great extent, the smoke- 
less tonnage. 

KANSAS CITY 

Market dull but indications are better for the summer and 
late fall. Light demand for domestic giades. 

The situation in Kansas City has undergone little change 
except possibly a brisker booking of futures. The retailers 
are inclined to show more confidence in the fall and late 
summer trade because of exceptionally bright crop prospects 
in the Southwest. Immediate business is only fair, though 
steam lines have shown improvement enough to cause more 
optimism among operators. The lack of demand for lump 
has continued to give operators something to puzzle over, 
however, making the situation rather unsatisfactory in that 
respect. 





FOREIGN MARKETS 











GREAT BRITAIN 
Apr. 29—There is a brisk demand for prompt coal of which 
there does not appear to be much available, and prices are ris- 
ing. Some buyers now seem disposed to negotiate their re- 
quirements for ahead loading. Quotations are approximately 
as follows: 


Best Welsh steam............. $4.68 Best Monmouthshires.......... $4.20 
WE MACON oc ccodeccecccwes SC OCCOIMINlaas ac Steve waredawes 4.08 
eI oo aio os oie wa ir eeewoes 4.20 Best Cardiff smalls............ 2.82 
Best dry coal. << cccscucccves Se RECOM ees oo cde dec wcccceeees 2.64 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are net 
f.o.b. Newport; both exclusive of wharfage, and for cash in 
30 days. 

Coke is quoted at: Special foundry, $6.24; good foundry, 
$4.80@5.52; furnace, $4.08@4.56. 
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COAL FREIGHT DECISIONS 











I. GC. C. Nos. 5572; 5651; 5584—Campbells Creek Coal Co. 
vs. Ann Arbor R.R. Co. (No. 5572), H. C. Dickinson vs. Ann 
Arbor R.R. Co. (No. 5651), Compbells Creek R.R. Co., vs. Ann 
Arbor R.R. Co. (No. 5584). 

1. Defendants’ application of the main-line rates to points 
on the Kanawha & West Virginia and the Coal & Coke rail- 
roads while denying them to complainants constitutes undue 
and unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage to complain- 
ants, which should be corrected either by canceling the main- 
line rates to points on the lines mentioned or by establishing 
the main-line rates as joint rates with the Campbell’s Creek 
Railroad. 

2. No such undue prejudice may be predicated upon the 
application of the main-line rates to points on branches of 
the defendant Kanawha & Michigan Railroad. 

3. The portion of section 1 which makes it the duty of 
every carrier subject to the act to furnish cars must be read 
into that portion of section 1 which deals with the matter of 
switching connections between common carriers and lateral 
branch lines. Huerfano Coal Co. v. C. & S. E. R.R. Co., 28 I. 
6.5 S02. 

4. Defendants’ contention that it would be impossible to 
hold the Campbell’s Creek Railroad a common carrier with- 
out finding it guilty of a violation of the commodities clause, 
assuming defendants’ construction of the law is correct, is 
not sustained by the facts. 





PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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THE CAR SITUATION 
American Ry. Association reports surplus and shortages 
of coal equipment for two weeks ended Apr. 15, as follows: 


Surplus Shortage Net* 


New Raghond RMON Ss nck ceeaid ida ealgnaeee deen 1,620 
N. Y.; New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penn. 
Ohio; Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania. 
West Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina.... 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 
Iowa, Illinois, Wis., Minn.; North & South Dakota. 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska..............-.200% 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma. . 
Texas, Louisiana, New 

Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona 

Canadian Lines 





100,399 29 100 370 
Jan. 1 Jan. 15 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 Mar. 1 Mar. 15 Apr. 1 Apr. 1 
BUPMUS. «0:04:00: 72,535 87,149 85,489 84,775 64,822 39,133 41,055 41,055 
Shortage 57 789 102 239 1,394 3,282 615 615 
72,478 86,360 85,387 84,536 63,428 35,851 40,440 40,440 

*Bold face type indicates a surplus. 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 

Anthracite shipments for April and the first four months 
of the current year as compared with last year were as 
follows: 





April ——4 Months 
1913 1914 1913 


1,180,115 3,884,153 4,579,408 


1914 
Phila. & Reading 1,185,930 
Lehigh Valley 
Cent. R.R. N.J. 


Del. & Hudson.......... 
Pennsylvania 


216, 963 
5,966,189 


199,649 
6,072,164 


741,790 
20,534,050 


859,199 
22,886,065 





COAL MOVEMENT 


The following is a statement of the fuel movement of | 
various kinds for the past four months, in short tons, except | 
where otherwise noted: 


March | 
5,164,703 
6,853,996 ( 
3,530,136 j 
{ 

1,679,836 2,112,118 

07,109 259,756 336,952 
2Coal and coke. *Bituminous, anthracite and coke. 


February 
4,121,451 


April 
6,072,164 


January 
Anth. shipments* 5,175,732 
Lett) ie 1 «Se eee 


1 Bituminous wal only. 


4In long tons. 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 
W. Ry. during February and March of the current year in 
short tons: 


March 
1,161,793 
246,490 
274,786 
88,616 
153,704 
2,741 
1,928,130 
43,865 
67,518 140,123 
Grand total 1,666,475 2,112,118 
The following is the destination of shipments for March 
and the first three months in short tons: 


February 
Pocahontas Field 942,477 
Tug River District 
Thacker District 
Kenova District 
Clinch Valley Distz!ct 
Other N. & W., Territory 


Total N. & W. Fields. . ereateaSinte sine 
Williamson & Pond Creek R.R. 
All other railroads 








February ——-Two Months 
913 1914 1913 1914 


428,672 


Coal 
Tidewater, foreign.. 
Tidewater, coastw: ise.. 
Domestic. ae 


158,247 
342,530 
1,611,341 


387,294 
973,751 
4,333,531 


120,288 
327.631 
1,303,239 


10,034 
438,794 


6,143,404 


Coke 
Tidewater, ‘tote 


15 
Domestic. 317,699 


6,062,091 


103,070 
2,215,188 


70 
147,660 
1,898,888 








COAL SECURITIES 











The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending May 9: 


——Week’s Range—— Year's Range 


Stocks Last High Low 


American Coal Products............ 
American Coal Products Pref.. 
Colcrado Fuel & Iron 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.. 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland... 
Island Creek Coal Com 

Island Creek Coal Pref. Peiarishcre srtevsleis 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 
Pittsburgh Coal 

Pittsburgh Coal Pref 

Pond C 


Reading 1st Pref 
Reading 2nd Pref. 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
Closing Week's Range 
Bonds Bid Asked r Last Sale 


Colo. F. & I. gon. s.f.g. 5s. 903 912 
Colo. F. 105 

Col. Ind. ist & coll. 5s. gu 

my Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ 


: 908 
Sale 
74 


St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s...... 
Tenn. Coal gen. 5s 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s 


. Coal & Coke Ist gz 5s.... 
No Important Dividends were announced during 


Va. I 
the week. 
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We will furnish a copy of any article (if in print) for 
the price quoted. Where no price is quoted, the cost will 
be nominal. Inasmuch as the papers must be ordered from 
the publishers, there will be some delay for foreign papers. 
Remittance must be sent with order. 

ACCIDENTS AND THEIR PREVENTION 
100—Monthly Statement of Coal-Mine Fatalities in the 
United States, February, 1914. Albert H. Fay. Bureau of 
Mines; 8 pp. 

10i1—Monthly Statement of Coal-Mine Fatalities in the 
United States, January, 1914. Albert H. Fay. Bureau of 
Mines; 6 pp. 

BLASTING, EXPLOSIVES 

102—Blasting Gelatine: Some Notes and Theories. (Ab- 
siract of Paper by W. A. Hargreaves read before the Soc. 
of Chem. Indus.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Apr. 24, 1914; 14 pp. 
40¢e. 

103—Flame Phenomena Observed on Firing Permitted Ex- 
plosives in the Mortar. E. Lemaire. (Translated from Ann. 
ad. M. de Belgique.) Coll. Guard., Apr. 17, 1914; 1% pp. 40c. 

104—Priming the Shot. Coll. Engr., May, 1914; % p., illus. 
35c. 
105—The Use of Fuse and Detonators in Wet Blasting 
Overations. Clarence Hall. Eng. Mag., May, 1914; 4%, pp., 
illus. 35c. 

BRIQUETTES 

106—Fuel Briquetting in 19138. Edward W. Parker. U. S. 
Geol. Sur., 1914; 5% pp. 

COAL DUST 

107—A New Method of Treating Coal Dust. Iron Coal Tr. 

tev., Apr. 10, 1914; 3 p., illus. 40c. 

108—Coal Dust Experiments at Tirpentwys Colliery. Coll. 
Guard., Apr. 8, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 40ce. 

COKE 

109—Notes on the Utilization of Coke-Oven and Blast- 
Furnace Gas for Power Purposes. Heinrich J. Freyn. Bull. 
A. I. M. E., April, 1914; 28% pp. 40c. 

110--Reflection on Temperatures of Distillation, and Their 
Influence on Byproducts—IlI. G. P. Lewis. Gas Wld., Apr. 
11, 1914; 2 pp., illus. 40c. 

iil1—The Automatic Control of Byproduct Coke-Oven 
Plants—V. (This installment deals with pyrometers:) A. 
Thau. Gas Wld., Apr. 4, 1914; 2% pp., illus. 40c. 

112—The Automatic Control of Byproduct Coke-Oven 
Plants—VI. (This article of the series deals with meters.) 
A. Thau. Gas Wld., May 2, 1914; 3% pp., illus. 40c. 

COMPRESSED AIR 

113—Compressed-Air Transportation in British Coal 
Mines. Alex Sahlin. Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Apr. 17, 1914; 1% 
pp., illus. 40c. 

i14—Multi-Stage Air Compressors for Diesel Engines 
Coll. Guard., Apr. 17, 1914; 1 p., illus. 40c. 

DRAINAGE, PUMPING, ETC. 

115—A Self-Cleaning Screen for Pump Intake. J. £E. 
Johnson, Jr. Eng. & Min. Jour., Apr. 18, 1914; 2 pp., illus. 
25e. 

115—Pump Motors for Mining Work. Iron Coal Tr. Rev., 
May 1, 1914; % p., illus. 40c. 

117—Rotary Pump and Hydraulic Variable-Speed Trans- 
mission. Amer. Mach., May 7, 1914; 3 pp., illus. 25c. 

118—Safety Application of the Swing-Gate Valve. O. C 
Schmidt. Coll. Engr., May, 1914; 2 pp., illus. 35c. 

119—Water Pumping at Anthracite Mines. Coal & Coke 
Op., Apr. 23, 1914; 14 pp. 20c. 

ELECTRICITY 

120—Automatie Controllers for Mining Work. (Paper 
read by G. W. Humphrey before the Assn. of Min. Elec. 
Eners.; So. Wales Branch.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Apr. 24, 1914; 
2 pp., illus. 40c. 

121—Electric Ignition of Methane-Air Mixtures. Iron 
Coal Tr. Rev., May 1, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 40c. 

122—Tests on a Kapp Vibrator. (The use of this machine 
improves the operating qualities of a motor not only by cor- 
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recting the power factor, but also by considerably increas. 
ing its overload capacity and maximum torque.) Coll. Guard., 
Apr. 9, 1914; % p., illus. 40c. 

123—Transmission of Electricity Underground. (Paper 
by Alex. Anderson read before a joint meeting of the York- 
shire Branches of the Assn. of Min. Elec. Engrs. and Natl. 
Assn. of Coll. Mgrs.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Apr. 3, 1914; 14 
pp. 40c. 

124—The Safety of Underground Installations. Cc 
Means. Bull. A. I. M. E., April, 1914; 3% pp. 20ce. 

EXPLOSIONS 

125—Automatic Distribution of Stone Dust by the Air Cur- 
rent. (Discussion of paper by H. W. G. Halbaum on above 
subject at meeting of No. of England Inst. of Min. & Mech. 
Engrs.) Jron Coal Tr. Rev., Apr. 10, 1914; 1 p. 40ce. 

126—Ravenswood Explosion. Samuel Dean. Coll. Ener., 
May, 1914; 2 pp., illus. 35e. 

127—Reports on the Senghenydd Explosion. Coll. Guard., 
May 1, 1914; 6% pp., illus. 40c. 

128—The Analysis of Combustible Gases by Explosion. E. 
Hauser. (Trans. from Achives des Sciences.) Coll. Guard., 
Apr. 3, 1914; % p. 40ce. 

FUEL TESTING 

129—Resins in Paleozoic Plants and in Coals of High 
Rank. David White. U. S. Geol. Sur., Prof. Paper 85-5; 
18% pp., illus. 

130—Tar-Forming Temperatures of American Coals. O. C. 
Berry. Univ. of Wis., Bull. 635; 67 pp., illus. 35e. 

GENERAL 

131—Are the Prices Charged for Anthracite Exorbitant? 
Black Diamond, May 2, 1914; 1% pp. 20c. 

152—Availability of the Cement Gun for Mine Work. Coal 
Age, Apr. 25, 1914; 3% pp., illus. 10c. 

i33—A Statistical Review of the German Coal-Mining In- 
dustry. Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Apr. 24, 1914; 1% pp. 40ce. 

1384—-Education of Mine Employees. H. H. Stock. Univ. 
of Ill., Bull. No. 1; 116 pp., illus. 

135—Inside Facts About Anthracite Coal Production. 
Black Diamond, Apr. 11, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 20c. 

136—Notes on the East Kent Coal Field. E. Kilburn 
Scott. Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Apr. 3, 1914; 1 p., illus. 40ce. 

137—Negro Labor in Kentucky Mines. G. D. Crain, Jr. 
Coal Tr. Bull., May 1, 1914; 24% pp. 25e. 

138—Notes on Australian Coal Mining. Matt Brodie and 
Pp. T. Milligan. Mine & Quarry, April, 1914; 5% pp., illus. 

139—Operations of the Standard Coal Co. Will C. Higgins. 
Min. Rev., Apr. 30, 1914; 6% pp., illus. 25e. 

140—Opening Nova Scotia Coal Mines. (Paper read before 
the Canadian Soc. of Civil Engrs., January, 1914.) C. M. 
Odell. Coll. Engr., May, 1914; 4 pp., illus. 35e. 

141—Retort for Burning Coal Samples. Power, May 12, 
1914; % p., illus. 15e. 

142—Review of the Mining Industry in Queensland Dur- 
ing the Year 1913. (Report by the Under Secretary for 
Mines.) Queensland Govt. Min. Jour., March, 1914; 16 pp., 2 
tables. 40c. 

143—The Operations of the Stillwater Coal Mining Co., 
Tippecanoe, Ohio. Coal & Coke Op., May 7, 1914; 3% pp., 
illus. 20c. 

144—The World’s Coal Production and Consumption. Iron 
Coal Tr. Rev., Apr. 3, 1914; 14% pp. 40c. 

145—The Physiological Characteristics of Acetylene with 
Respect to Its Use in Mining. (Paper by Dr. E. E. Smith 
read at meeting of Intl. Acetylene Assn.) School of Mines 
Quart., January, 1914; 11 pp. 60c. 
“ 146—The Fuels Used in Texas. Wm. B. Phillips and S. H. 
Worrell, Univ. of Texas. Bull. 307; 247 pp., illus. 


GEOLOGY 
147—The Coal Resources and General Geology of the 
Pound Quadrangle in Virginia. Charles Butts. Va. Geol. 
Sur., Bull. 19; 57 pp., illus. 
148—-The Pocket Coal Field of Lee Couniy, Va. W. R. 
Peck. Coal Age, May 9, 1914; 3 pp., iilus. 10c. 











HOISTING AND HAULAGE 


149—Automatie Safety Mine Car Cagers. E. G. Banta. 
Coal Age, Apr. 25, 1914; 1 p., illus. 10c. 

150—Benzine Locomotives. A. J. Baijot. (Translated from 
Ann. ad. M. de Belgique.) Coll. Engr., May, 1914; 6% pp., 
illus. 35c. 

151—Electric Mine Hoists. F. A. Lockwood. Sibley Jour. 





of Eng., April, 1914; 7 pp., illus. 35c. 


152—Gasoline Locomotives in a Pennsylvania Mine. Coal 
Age, Apr. 18, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 10c. 

153—Interpole Motors for Mine Locomotives. A. R. An- 
derson. Coal Age, May 9, 1914; 3% pp., illus. 10c. 

154—The Electrical Driving of Winding Engines and 
Rolling Mills. (Continued from Apr. 1 issue.) C. A. Ablett 


and H. M. Lyons. Can. Min. Jour., Apr. 15, 1914; 6 pp., illus. 


25c. 
LEGAL REFERENCES 

155—Amount Recoverable for Personal Injury or Deatn. 
A. L. H. Street. Coal Age, May 9, 1914; 1 p. 10c. 

156—New Mining Law Coal Age, Apr. 25, 
1914; % p. 10¢e. 

157—Why the Mining Laws Should Be Revised. Horace V. 
Winchell. Bull. A. I. M. E., April, 1914; 191% pp. 40c. 


in Kentucky. 


MINING COSTS 
158—Cost Sheets—Their Uses and Their Limitations. J. B. 


de Hart. Coal Age, Apr. 18, 1914; % p. 10¢e. 
MINE FIRES 
159—Fire Fighting Arrangements at Mount Morgan, 


Australia. B. Magnus. Eng. & Min. Jour., May 9, 1914; 2 pp. 
illus. 25c. 


TESTING 
Sydney F. Walker. Coll. 


MINE 


160—Electric Mine Gas Detectors. 
Engr., May, 1914; 2% pp., illus. 35c. 

161—Methods of Gas Estimation in 
Thomas Bryson read before the Scottish 
Min. Students.) Iron Coal Tr: Rev., Apr. 17, 
illus. 40c. 

162—Modifications 
mating Firedamp. 
24, 1914; % p., illus. 


GASES, 


Mines. (Paper by 
Federated Inst. of 
1914; 14 pp., 


Esti- 
Apr. 


Haldane’s Apparatus for 
Iron Coal Tr. Rev., 


of Dr. 
a. BR. Crum. 
40c. 


PREPARATION 
163—An Automatic Continuous Coal Drier. 
Coal Age, May 2, 1914; % p. 10c. 
164—A Preparation Plant in a River Tipple. 
May 2, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 10ce. 
165—A New Rotary Coal-Washing Jig. 
Age, May 2, 1914; 1 p., illus. 10c. 
Coal-Screening Plant. 


A. J. Sayers. 
Coal Age, 


E. A. James. Coal 


166—A German Coal Age, May 2, 


1913; 1% pp., illus. 10c. 

167—A Modern Coal-Mining Plant. R. G. Read. Coal 
Age, Apr. 18, 1914; 2 pp., illus. 10c. 

168S—A Typical Welsh Colliery. Coal Age, May 9, 1914: 
2% pp., illus. 10c. 

169—Coal-Washing Efficiency Calculations. G. R. Dela- 
mater. Coal Age, May 2, 1914; 5% pp., illus. 10c. 

170—High-Class Equipment of Modern Plant of Pond 


Creek Coal Co. Wm. Z. Price. Coll. Engr., May, 1914; 24 pp., 
illus. 35c. 
171—How Impurities Are Taken 


Black Diamond, Apr. 25, 1914; 14 pp., illus. 


Out of Anthracite Coal. 
20c. 


Modern Coal- and Coke-Handling Machinery. (Paper 

before the March meeting of the Shef- 
Coke-Oven Students’ Assn.) Gas Wld., 
40c. 


172 
by J. E. Lister read 
field Univ. Gas and 
Apr. 4, 1914; % p. 





RESCUER, SAFETY APPARATUS 
178—Training of Rescue Brigades at the North Stafford- 
shire Coal Owners’ Central Rescue Station at Berry Hill 
Colliery. (Paper read by G. H. Greatbatch at the meeting 
of the No. Staffs. Inst. of Min. & Mech. Engrs.) Coll. Guard., 
Apr. 9, 1914; 14 pp. 40c. 


174—Self-Rescuing Apparatus. Coll. Engr., April, 1914; 
gp., illus. 35c. 
SHAFTS, SHAFT SINKING 
175—Deepening a Shaft by a Rise Method. (Paper by 
H. B. Pilkington read before the Manchester Geol. & Min. 
Soc.) Coll. Guard., Apr. 9, 1914; % p. 40ce. 
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176—Proof of the Western Boundary Fauit at Holly Bank 


Colliery. (Paper read before the So. Staffs. and Warwick- 
shire Inst. of Min. Engrs.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Apr. 24, 1914; 
1% pp. 40c. 


177—Sinking Through Eleven Fathoms of Difficult Surface 
at Shettleston Colliery. (Paper by J. Wilson read before the 
Scottish Federated Inst. of Min. Students.) Iron Coal Tr. 
Rev., Apr. 3, 1914; 1 p., illus. 40c. 

178—Shaft Sinking in the Central Albertan Coal Field. 
E. I. Roberts, Bull. Can. Min. Inst., February, 1914; 12 pp.. 
illus. 

179—Sinking and Equipment of Blairhall Colliery, Fife. 
(Paper by A. M. Russell read before meeting of Min. Inst. 
of Scotland.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., Apr. 17, 1914; % p. 40e. 


POWER, STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 

180—Anthracite Colliery Boiler Plants. (Describes how, 
by the use of modern boilers equipped with proper auxiliaries, 
the cost of steam at boiler plants may be reduced 60 per 
cent.) J. F. McMahon. Coal Age, Apr. 25, 1914; 41% pp. 
illus. 10e. 

181—Burning Pulverized Coal and Oil i_ixed. Alex. Traudt. 
Iron Age, Apr. 23, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 30c. 

182—Purchasing Voilers—I. J. E. Terman. 
5, 1914; 2 pp. 15c. 

188—The Application of Central-Station Power to Coal- 
Mining Work. Thos. R. Hay. Penn. State Min. Quart., April, 
1914; 15 pp. 35c. 

184—The Utilization of Exhaust Steam for Collieries, Iron- 
works, Etc., and the Cost of Electric Current Generated. 
(Paper read by W. C. Mountain before the No. of England 
Inst. of Min. & Mech. Engrs.) Coll. Guard., Apr. 9, 1914; 1 
p. 40c. 

185—Transmission of Power by Manila Rope. 
Trautschold. Power, May 12, 1914; 4 pp., illus. 

186—Unmarketable Coal Used for Generating Electricity. 
Elec. Wld., May 9, 1914; 5% pp., illlus. 20ce. 

187-—-Working Up a Boiler Test. F. R. Low. Power, Apr. 


Power, May 


Reginald 
15¢. 


28, 1914; 3% pp. 15c. 
SIGNALING 
188S—A New Signal Apparatus. Francis P. Mann. Eng. 
& Min. Jour., Apr. 18, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 25e. 
189—The “Tangent” System of Visual Signaling. Iron 


Coal Tr. Rev., Apr. 24, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 40c. 
190—Wood’s Signal Indicator. Iron Coal Tr. Rev., May 1, 
1914; % p., illus. 40c. 
TRANSPORTATION 
191—Largest Coal-Handling Plant in the World. 
Age, May 7, 1914; 2% pp., illus. 30c. 
192—-Marketing Conditions at New Orleans. 
Coal Age, Apr. 18, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 10c. 
198—-Transportation of Coal Over the Virginian and C. C. 
& O. R.R. Ry. Age. Gaz., 7% pp., illus. 25c. 
TIMBERING, PACKING, ETC. 
194—Overeasts and Stoppings in Mines. 
Coal Age, May 2, 1914; 1% pp., illus. 
195—The Injection of Cement Grout Into Water-Bearing 
Fissures. Francis Ronaldson. Bull. A. I. M. E., January, 
1914; 3 pp. 


Iron 





Paul Wooton. 


A. W. Hesse. 


VENTILATION 

196—Bristol’s Pneumatic Type Recording 
Coll. Engrs., April, 1914; % p., illus. 35ce. 
197—Safety Air Doors for Coal Mines. 


Tachometer. 


(Paper read by 


James Ashworth before the Manchester Geol. & Min. Soc.) 
Coll. Guard., Apr. 9, 1914; 4 p. 40e. 
WORKING OF MINERALS 
199—Coal-Mining Practice in District VIII (Danville). 


S. O. Andres. Ill. Coal Min. Investigations. State Geol. Sur., 


Bull. 2; 40 pp., illus. 
200—Longwall in Seams Liable to Spontaneous Combus- 
tion. J. E. Spicer. Coal Age, Apr. 25, 1914; 1 p., illus. 10e. 
201—Methods of Working, Ventilation and Transportation 
in Bituminous Coal Mining. (Lecture delivered by Thos. A. 
Mather before the Min. Soc.) Penn. Stdte Min. Quart., April, 


1914; 10 pp. 35e. 

202—Machine Mining in Room Pillars. J. C. Edwards. 
Coll. Engr., May, 1914; 3% pp., illus. 35c. 

208—Problems Encountered in Kentucky Coal Mining. 
(Abstract of paper by N. G. Alford read before the Ky. 
Min. Inst., Dec. 8, 1913.) Coal Age, Apr. 25, 1914; 2% pp. 


illus. 10e. 


















